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AFGHANISTAN 


Gunmen storm Kabul hospital 



Rahmat Gul/AP 


An Afghan security officer carries a baby after gunmen attacked a maternity hospital in Kabul, Afghanistan, on Tuesday. Gunmen 
stormed the hospital in the western part of Kabul, leading to a shootout with the police and killing several people. 


Newborns among the dead as armed militants attack maternity clinic 


By J.P. Lawrence 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Fourteen civil¬ 
ians were killed and at least 15 were wound¬ 
ed when assailants attacked a maternity 
clinic in a Kabul hospital Tuesday, setting 
off a battle as Afghan police rescued dozens 
of mothers and newborns while under fire. 

Two newborns were among the dead, and 
the other victims were women, Afghan Inte¬ 
rior Ministry spokesman Tariq Aryan said. 


By early afternoon, special operations 
police had killed all three assailants and 
rescued more than 100 people, he said in 
a statement, calling the attack “a crime 
against humanity.” 

Photos released by the Interior Ministry 
showed police carrying infants wrapped in 
towels and blankets, some of them blood- 
soaked, followed by their mothers as they 
fled the hospital, where international hu¬ 
manitarian organization Doctors Without 
Borders runs the maternity clinic. 


Coalition soldiers supported Afghan 
forces by providing security during the op¬ 
eration, a statement from NATO Resolute 
Support said Tuesday. 

The attack began when a security guard 
was shot and wounded at around 10 a.m. by 
the assailants, who then burst into the gov¬ 
ernment-run hospital, which is in the Dasht- 
e-Barchi neighborhood in western Kabul, 
an Afghan worker told Stars and Stripes. 
SEE ATTACK ON PAGE 4 


VIRUS OUTBREAK 


Fauci delivers 
grim warning 
over reopening 
US too quickly 


By Lauran Neergaard and 
Ricardo Alonso-Zaldivar 

Associated Press 



WASHINGTON—Dr. Anthony 
Fauci, the government’s top infec¬ 
tious disease expert, warned on 
Tuesday that “the consequences 
could be really serious” if cities 
and states reopen the U.S. econ¬ 
omy too quickly. 

More COVID-19 infections are 
inevitable 
as people I 
again start | 
gathering, 
but how pre- I 
pared com¬ 
munities 
are to stamp I 
out those 
sparks will | 
determine 
how bad the 
rebound is, 

Fauci told the Senate Health, 
Labor and Pensions Committee. 

“There is no doubt, even under 
the best of circumstances, when 
you pull back on mitigation you 
will see some cases appear,” 
Fauci said. 

And if there is a rush to reopen 
without following guidelines, “my 
concern is we will start to see 
little spikes that might turn into 
outbreaks,” he said. “The conse¬ 
quences could be really serious.” 

Fauci was among the health 
experts testifying Tuesday to 
the Senate panel. His testimo¬ 
ny comes as President Donald 
Trump is praising states that are 
SEE WARNING ON PAGE 9 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER _ 

IRS sets deadline for direct deposit payments 


By Sarah Skidmore Sell 

Associated. Press 

The Treasury Department and 
the IRS are urging taxpayers 
who want to get their economic 
impact payments directly de¬ 
posited to their bank accounts to 
enter their information online by 
Wednesday. 

The IRS said Monday that peo¬ 
ple should use the “Get My Pay¬ 
ment” tool on the IRS website by 
noon on Wednesday to provide 
their direct deposit information. 


After that time, the agency will 
begin preparing millions of files 
to send to the Bureau of Financial 
Services for paper checks that 
will begin arriving through late 
May and into June. The govern¬ 
ment cannot provide direct de¬ 
posit once the process of sending 
a paper check has commenced. 

The Get My Payment tool can 
be used to check on the status of a 
payment or provide direct deposit 
information. It has not always op¬ 
erated smoothly, but the IRS said 
that many of its early glitches 


have been resolved. 

Any U.S. citizen with a valid So¬ 
cial Security number who makes 
up to $75,000 will get a payment 
of $1,200, while married couples 
who file jointly and earn less than 
$150,000 will get $2,400. The pay¬ 
ment steadily declines for those 
who make more, and phases out 
for those who earn more than 
$99,000, or $198,000 for married 
couples. The thresholds are dif¬ 
ferent for those who file as head of 
household. Parents will get $500 
for each eligible child as well. 


Military rates 

Euro costs (May 13).$1.06 

Dollar buys (May 13).€0.8959 

British pound (May 13).$1.20 

Japanese yen (May 13).104.00 

South Korean won (May 13).1,197.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3774 

British pound.$1.2343 

Canada (Dollar).1.4004 

China (Yuan).7.0839 

Denmark (Krone).6.8545 

Egypt (Pound).15.7491 

Euro.$1.0878/0.9193 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.7505 

Hungary (Forint).322.37 

Israel (Shekel).3.5080 

Japan (Yen).107.33 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3093 

Norway (Krone).10.1508 

Philippines (Peso).50.18 

Poland (Zloty).4.19 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7570 

Singapore (Dollar).1.4148 

South Korea (Won).1,223.24 


Switzerland (Franc).0.9669 

Thailand (Baht).32.13 

Turkey (Lira).6.9960 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.3.25 

Discount rate.0.25 

Federal funds market rate.0.04 

3-month bill.0.12 

30-year bond.1.44 
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MILITARY 


Landing practice 
set for Reagan's 
upcoming patrol 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — Navy pilots will start 
carrier landing practice on Iwo 
Jima on Thursday to qualify for 
the USS Ronald Reagan’s upcom¬ 
ing patrol, Naval Forces Japan 
announced Tuesday. 

The practice takes place be¬ 
fore deployment each year on the 
remote Japanese island where 
more than 25,000 Japanese and 
American troops died in a gruel¬ 
ing 1945 battle during World War 
II. It’s known as Iwo To in Japan. 

Landing practice for naval avi¬ 
ators is a final step before the car¬ 
rier leaves for patrol. Practice is 
expected to last through June 10. 

The Reagan left its Yokosuka 
homeport for sea trials on May 4, 
but not all its crew was aboard as 
some sailors continued a phased 
pre-embark sequestration to pre¬ 
vent a coronavirus outbreak on 
the ship. 

An outbreak aboard the USS 
Theodore Roosevelt caused that 
aircraft carrier to divert to Guam 
on March 26. About a month later, 
more than 1,150 Roosevelt sailors 
had tested positive for the virus. 

Sidelining the Roosevelt left the 
Western Pacific without a U.S. 
carrier on patrol. As of Sunday, 
more than half of the Navy’s 11 
aircraft carriers were at sea, ac¬ 
cording to the Navy’s top officer, 


Chief of Naval Operations Adm. 
Mike Gilday. 

“The @USNavy has 6 carriers 
underway right now. Truman, 
Eisenhower, Reagan, Nimitz, Lin¬ 
coln and Ford all operating where 
ships belong—at sea,” Gilday said 
on Twitter on Sunday. “We are a 
#ForcetobeReckonedWith.” 

The Roosevelt began re-em¬ 
barking sailors who tested nega¬ 
tive for the coronavirus on April 
29. The carrier’s commander, 
Capt. Carlos Sardiello, told CBS 
News on May 4 he would not wait 
for all sailors to clear quaran¬ 
tine and return to the ship before 
redeploying. 

“We’ve taken 45 days from that 
business [of patrolling] and it’s a 
dangerous business, so we have 
a lot of training to complete,” he 
said. 

Additionally, all Pacific Fleet 
submarines are underway in 
the Western Pacific, Submarine 
Force Pacific said in a statement 
Friday. Gilday called that “im¬ 
pressive,” in a separate tweet 
Sunday. 

“While underway, the sub¬ 
marines are conducting combat 
readiness training and employ¬ 
ing undersea warfare capabilities 
in support of a wide-range of mis¬ 
sions,” Submarine Force Pacific 
said in its statement. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 



Reina Delgado/U.S. Navy 



Janweb Lagazo/U.S. Navy 


Above: 

Sailors move 
and sanitize 
cargo on the 
flight deck of 
the aircraft 
carrier USS 
Ronald Reagan 
somewhere 
off the coast 
of Japan on 
Saturday. 

Left: A sailor 
works on an 
MH-60R Sea 
Hawk aboard 
the Reagan in 
the Philippine 
Sea on 
Monday. 


Gas leak prompts brief shelter-in-place at Iwakuni base 


By James Bolinger 

AND HANA KUSUMOTO 
Stars and Stripes 

MARINE CORPS AIR STA¬ 
TION IWAKUNI, Japan — Some 
residents of this U.S. Marine base 
in southwestern Japan endured 
a brief shelter-in-place episode 
Monday when gas leaked from an 
off-base construction site. 

The leak occurred in Monzen 


town near the Monzen River 
during work on a sewer, said an 
Iwakuni District Fire Depart¬ 
ment spokesman. The fire de¬ 
partment received a call at 9:24 
a.m. that three workers were sick 
after exposure to what seemed to 
be hydrogen sulfide gas. 

The gas killed a 34-year-old 
worker and hospitalized two oth¬ 
ers, ages 63 and 64, the spokes¬ 
man said. Some government 


officials in Japan speak on condi¬ 
tion of anonymity as a condition 
of their employment. 

“In an abundance of precau¬ 
tion, MCAS Iwakuni dispatched 
its fire department to monitor 
the air around Monzen housing, 
blocked off traffic coming into 
the Monzen area and instructed 
Monzen residents to remain in¬ 
doors, close their windows and 
turn off their air conditioning,” 


base spokesman 1st Lt. Phillip 
Parker told Stars and Stripes on 
Tuesday. 

No base residents were affected 
by the incident, he said. 

The city measured the air 
around the site Tuesday morn¬ 
ing and found no abnormality, the 
fire department spokesman said. 
Police are investigating the cause 
of the leak. 

Hydrogen sulfide is a color¬ 


less gas that smells like rotten 
eggs and may cause irritation to 
the eyes and respiratory system, 
according to the U.S. Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention. 
It is used in many industries in¬ 
cluding the production of rayon 
textiles. 

bolinger.james@stripes.com 
Twitter: @bolingerj2004 
kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 
Twitter: @HanaKusumoto 


Official: US must move ahead with nuclear weapons work amid virus 


Associated Press 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — A top nuclear 
security official says the U.S. must move 
ahead with plans to ramp up production of 
key components for the nation’s nuclear ar¬ 
senal despite the challenges presented by 
the coronavirus. 

Federal officials have set a deadline of 
2030 for increased production of the pluto¬ 
nium cores used in nuclear weapons. The 
work will be split between Los Alamos Na¬ 
tional Laboratory in New Mexico and the 


Savannah River Site in South Carolina. At 
stake are jobs and billions of federal dol¬ 
lars to upgrade buildings or construct new 
factories. 

National Nuclear Security Administra¬ 
tor Lisa Gordon-Hagerty said in a recent 
letter to U.S. Sen. Tom Udall, a New Mex¬ 
ico Democrat, that her agency has worked 
with the contractor that manages Los Ala¬ 
mos on precautions to protect employees 
from the virus while moving ahead with 
defense work. 

“The plutonium pit production mission 


is one of our highest national security pri¬ 
orities and is being done in accordance 
with congressional direction,” she wrote. 
“We must press forward with this project 
in order to meet Department of Defense 
deliverables.” 

Gordon-Hagerty didn’t specify what 
steps were taken to safeguard workers. 
Los Alamos director Thom Mason has said 
more than 85% of the laboratory’s work¬ 
force is working from home and measures 
“following CDC guidelines” are in place 
for those doing national security work and 


protecting the lab. 

Watchdog groups have called for a more 
in-depth look at the plutonium core project 
at Los Alamos, but the National Nuclear 
Security Administration rejected those ef¬ 
forts earlier this year. The agency opted to 
prepare a supplemental analysis of an en¬ 
vironmental review done for Los Alamos 
more than a decade ago. 

Critics argue that ramping up produc¬ 
tion at the lab goes beyond those initial 
plans and should be reexamined. 
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Officials: Retired 
Afghan general 
defects to Taliban 



Rahmat Gul/AP 


Babies are taken away by ambulance after gunmen attacked a maternity hospital, in Kabul, Afghanistan, on 
Tuesday. Gunmen stormed the hospital, setting off a shootout with the police and killing several people. 

Attack: Violence has increased since 
Taliban, US signed peace deal in February 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The worker asked not to be identified because he 
was not authorized to discuss the matter. 

International and Afghan colleagues rushed to 
safe rooms as soon as they heard shooting, the hos¬ 
pital worker said. 

In a statement posted on Twitter, U.S. Charge 
d’Affaires Ross Wilson condemned the “barbaric 
attack & ... the evil terrorists who target those who 
cannot defend themselves.” 

The Taliban said on Twitter they were not in¬ 
volved in the attack. None of the other armed groups 
that operate in and around Kabul, such as Islamic 
State, immediately claimed responsibility. 

Dasht-e-Barchi is home to a community of Haz¬ 
aras, a minority group that has been targeted by 
ISIS, including in an attack on a gathering of politi¬ 
cal leaders in early March in which 32 people were 
killed and 81 wounded. 

The hospital attack was the latest in Afghanistan 
since the Taliban and U.S. signed a deal at the end 
of February, pledging to work toward a negotiated 
peace settlement. 

But violence has since increased, and with some 


of the attacks being blamed on the Taliban, several 
U.S. officials have condemned the group for violat¬ 
ing the Feb. 29 deal. 

Another attack in the eastern province of Nan- 
garhar on Tuesday left around 40 people injured, 
with an unknown number dead, a statement by the 
governor’s office there said. 

That attack is believed to have been a suicide 
bombing targeting a funeral for a local police com¬ 
mander, the governor’s office said. 

The Taliban denied involvement in the attack in 
Nangarhar. 

But the insurgent group has claimed responsibil¬ 
ity for an attack on an Afghan army checkpoint in 
eastern Laghman province Sunday, in which six sol¬ 
diers were killed and five wounded, the government 
said. 

No one immediately claimed responsibility for a 
separate attack Monday in which several civilians, 
including a child, were wounded when four roadside 
bombs went off in northern Kabul, officials said. 

Zubair Babakarkhail contributed to this report. 

Iawrence.ip@stripes.com 

Twitter: @jplawrence3 


Iran holds funeral for sailors killed in accident 


By Susannah George 
The Washington Post 

ISLAMABAD — A retired Af¬ 
ghan general has defected to the 
Taliban in western Farah prov¬ 
ince, according to Afghan and 
Taliban officials, as concerns rise 
over members of the Afghan se¬ 
curity forces switching sides at a 
critical moment in the war. 

A spokesman for Afghanistan’s 
Interior Ministry called the news 
“regretful” in a statement Sun¬ 
day, accusing retired Gen. Abdul 
Jalil Bakhtawar of choosing “vio¬ 
lence over a life of dignity.” 

Bakhtawar’s son, who is 
the deputy governor of Farah 
province, disputes his father’s 
defection. 

A Taliban spokesman released 
a video Monday welcoming 
Bakhtawar. 

“The honorable general was 
in contact with our Mujahideen, 
and we are happy to have him 
in our ranks,” said a senior Tal¬ 
iban official in the video who 
was not identified by name. “He 
is an influential personality, and 
it is great that he is back at his 
home.” 

In the video, Bakhtawar is seen 
saying, “Let there be peace. I 
am happy to return to my home. 
I hope that there should be total 
peace, and all the elders should 
join hands. There shouldn’t be 
any bloodshed on the land.” 

At no time in the video does he 
pledge loyalty to the Taliban or de¬ 
nounce the Afghan government. 

Following the signing of a peace 
deal between the United States 
and the Taliban, Afghan secu¬ 
rity forces have been racked by 
waves of violence. On the ground, 
Afghan government command¬ 
ers have said they fear mounting 
casualties among their men are 
undercutting morale. 

A foreign diplomat in Kabul 
said the number of defections 
within the Afghan security forc¬ 
es have increased following the 
signing of the peace deal more 
than two months ago. Afghan of¬ 
ficials in provinces hit hardest by 
the uptick in Taliban attacks have 
also relayed reports of increased 
defections. 

The officials spoke on the con¬ 
dition of anonymity because they 
were not authorized to speak to 
the media. 

The U.S. military command in 
Afghanistan dismissed reports of 
large numbers of defections. 

“We are not seeing these de¬ 
fections at the scale the Taliban 
are claiming or at a rate which 
would exceed previous attrition 
rates,” a U.S. defense official said, 
speaking on the condition of ano¬ 
nymity in line with department 
regulations. 

Dadullah Qani, a local lawmak- 


We are not seeing 
these defections at 
the scale the Taliban 
are claiming or at 
a rate which would 
exceed previous 
attrition rates, f 

U.S. defense official 


er in Farah province, said the 
nature of Bakhtawar’s surrender 
was worrying because others 
may follow his footsteps. 

The retired general “has joined 
the Taliban, thinking the govern¬ 
ment may collapse,” Qani said. 
“We fear that his surrender may 
turn into a trend for others to join 
the Taliban.” 

High rates of desertion — not 
necessarily to Taliban ranks — 
have long plagued Afghanistan’s 
security forces. In a December 
2019 report to Congress, the Pen¬ 
tagon warned attrition continued 
to “degrade” the security forces. 

Bakhtawar’s son Massoud in¬ 
sisted Monday that his father 
had not joined the Taliban. “My 
father has not surrendered, he 
hasn’t surrendered, I completely 
deny it,” he said in an interview. 
He said his father had received 
permission from the Taliban 
to travel to his village, which is 
under militant control. 

Retired Gen. Dawlat Waziri, 
who previously served as spokes¬ 
man for Afghanistan’s ministry 
of defense, said the Taliban was 
trying to undermine Afghan forc¬ 
es by encouraging defections and 
increasing attacks. 

Waziri said to protect Afghan 
forces, the country’s political 
leaders must speed up direct 
talks with the Taliban “to reach 
a settlement sooner rather than 
later.” 

The U.S.-Taliban peace deal 
included a requirement for so- 
called intra-Afghan talks to begin 
in early March. But the process 
has been plagued by delays and 
differing positions on a contro¬ 
versial prisoner swap. 

U.S. and Taliban officials have 
traded heated comments on so¬ 
cial media in recent weeks, accus¬ 
ing each other for the increased 
violence. 

A spokesman for the U.S. mili¬ 
tary command in Kabul said in a 
recent statement that the Taliban 
verbally agreed to bring violence 
levels down by 80% following the 
signing of the peace deal. But the 
text of the agreement requires the 
Taliban to cease attacks only on 
American and coalition targets. 


Associated Press 

TEHRAN, Iran — Iran held 
a funeral Tuesday for 19 sailors 
killed when a missile fired dur¬ 
ing an Iranian military training 
exercise this week mistakenly 
struck a naval vessel, the state TV 
reported. 

The ceremony took place at a 
naval base in the southwestern 
port city of Chahbahar, about 875 
miles southeast of the capital, 
Tehran. Mourning families and 
relatives of the killed soldiers, 
along with military and govern¬ 
ment officials, attended the cer¬ 
emony, the report said. 

The bungled training exercises 


took place Sunday in the waters 
near the strategic Strait of Hor¬ 
muz. The missile hit the navy ves¬ 
sel Konarak off the port of Jask in 
the Gulf of Oman. The Konarak, a 
Hendijan-class support ship tak¬ 
ing part in the exercise, came too 
close to a target and the missile 
struck it, state TV had said. The 
Konarak had been putting targets 
out for other ships to attack. 

Fifteen Iranian sailors were 
also wounded in the incident, 
which raised new questions about 
the readiness of the Islamic 
Republic’s armed forces amid 
heightened tensions with the U.S., 
just months after they acciden¬ 


tally shot down a Ukrainian jet¬ 
liner near Tehran, killing all 176 
people onboard. 

Iran regularly holds exercises 
in the Gulf of Oman, which is 
close to the Strait of Hormuz, the 
narrow mouth of the Persian Gulf 
through which 20% of the world’s 
oil trade passes. 

President Donald Trump with¬ 
drew the U.S. from Tehran’s nu¬ 
clear deal with world powers two 
years ago, launching a maximum 
pressure campaign against Iran 
that has recently pushed the two 
countries to the brink of an all- 
out conflict. 
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EUROPE 


Virtual 

talent 

show 

Aviano Idol contestants 
vie for top prize of $5K 

By Kent Harris 

Stars and Stripes 

AVIANO AIR BASE, Italy — With pro¬ 
fessional production values, thousands of 
dollars on the line and a Grammy-winning 
judge, this isn’t your typical base talent 
show. 

Ten contestants performed Monday 
night for the chance to win a $5,000 top 
prize during the three-week Aviano Idol 
contest, which will debut on the base’s 
Facebook page at 6 p.m. Friday. 

“We knew we had to step up and do some¬ 
thing bigger and better than we had ever 
done before,” said Jamille Jackson, mar¬ 
keting director for the 31st Force Support 
Squadron. “I think COVID-19 has shown 
us we need to think a little out of the box.” 

Seven performers will battle next week, 
followed by five on May 25. The final two 
competitors will square off live after the 
taped episode airs and voting on Facebook 
will determine the winner. 

Emanuele Lachin, the voice coach at the 
base community center, and Master Sgt. 
Nathan Perry, an AFN broadcaster and 
performer, are judging throughout. They 
narrowed the field down to 10 participants. 
They were joined Monday by Jessie James 
Decker, a country music singer and per¬ 
former who was born in northern Italy to 
a military family. 

Grammy-winning singer and actress 
Ashanti is the guest judge for Week 2 and 
Brig. Gen. Daniel Lasica, the 31st Fighter 
Wing commander, will join Lachin and 
Perry on the final night. Italian production 
company Assogroup is putting the shows 
together. 

The contestants each got one shot to im¬ 
press the judges, who watched from their 
homes and were displayed to the perform¬ 
ers on large TV screens set up among 
seats left empty because of coronavirus 
precautions. Six active-duty airmen and 
four spouses of service members at Aviano 
gave it their best. 

Heather Ann Simpson, a mother of two 
who has spent much of the last few months 
at home teaching her kids, said the compe¬ 
tition is a chance to not only showcase her 
skills, but provide a smile or two for the 
American and Italian communities in and 
around Aviano. 

It’s also a way to show her kids that they 
may have to put themselves in a poten¬ 
tially uncomfortable place if they want to 
achieve their goals. 

She sang Christina Aguilera’s “Hurt,” 
which she learned only three days ago. 

“That might not have been the best 
choice,” she said with a laugh. 

Staff Sgt. Nia Newton, who did a stint 
with the former Air Force performance 
group Tops in Blue earlier in her career, 
said she’s planning to leave the service this 
summer. Not only would winning the con¬ 
test provide some much-needed transition 
money, but it could also steer her toward a 



Photos by Kent HARRis/Stars and Stripes 


The judges for the first week of Aviano Idol watch from their homes as contestants perform Monday. From left, country music 
singer Jessie James Decker joined Emanuele Lachin and Nathan Perry to narrow the field from 10 to seven. 



Senior Airman Logan Schmidt, with the 31st Medical Group, was the only performer 
to play an instrument. 



Heather Ann Simpson was one of four military spouses entered in Aviano Idol. 


new career. 

“It’s something I’m going to be pursuing, 
whether it’s full time or not,” she said. 

Senior Airman Logan Schmidt sang 
at his first talent competition Monday, 
though he’s used to performing with others 
at church. He first picked up a guitar when 
he was 2 or 3. 

“Truthfully, I don’t usually think about 
doing this kind of stuff,” he said. “But my 


wife pushed me and I took it as an oppor¬ 
tunity to praise God and spread the good 
word.” 

Schmidt was the lone competitor to play 
an instrument during the performances, 
which included pop, contemporary Chris¬ 
tian, blues, rhythm and blues and Broad¬ 
way songs. 

harris.kent@stripes.com 
Twitter: @KentHar08780839 



Kade Meredith was one of 10 finalists 
selected from a pool of 30 entrants. 



Staff Sgt. Nia Newton, one of six active 
duty competitors in the three-week 
competition, was a member of the service 
performance group Tops in Blue earlier in 
her Air Force career. 
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MILITARY _ 

Aid effort puts 
prized Pentagon 
projects at risk 



Ocean Infinity/Search Inc. 


A hatch leading into a shell-handling compartment for one of the USS Nevada’s 5-inch guns. 

Wreck of USS Nevada found 



U.S. Navy 

The USS Nevada underway near the U.S. Atlantic coast in 1944. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The govern¬ 
ment’s $3 trillion effort to rescue 
the economy from the coronavi- 
rus crisis is stirring worry at the 
Pentagon. Bulging federal defi¬ 
cits may force a reversal of years 
of big defense spending gains and 
threaten prized projects like the 
rebuilding of the nation’s arsenal 
of nuclear weapons. 

Defense Secretary Mark Esper 
says the sudden burst of deficit 
spending to prop up a damaged 
economy is bringing the Penta¬ 
gon closer to a point where it will 
have to shed older weapons faster 
and tighten its belt. 

“It has accelerated this day of 
reckoning,” Esper said in an As¬ 
sociated Press interview. 

It also sets up confrontations 
with Congress over how that 
reckoning will be achieved. Past 
efforts to eliminate older weap¬ 
ons and to make other cost-saving 
moves like closing under-used 
military bases met resistance. 
This being a presidential election 
year, much of this struggle may 
slip to 2021. If presumptive Dem¬ 
ocratic nominee Joe Biden wins, 
the pace of defense cuts could 
speed up, if he follows the tradi¬ 
tional Democratic path to put less 
emphasis on defense buildups. 

After Congress passed four 
programs to sustain the econo¬ 
my through the virus shock, the 
budget deficit — the gap between 
what the government spends and 
what it collects in taxes — will hit 
a record $3.7 trillion this year, 
according to the Congressional 
Budget Office. By the time the 
budget year ends in September, 
the government’s debt — its ac¬ 
cumulated annual deficits — will 
equal 101% of the U.S. gross do¬ 
mestic product. 

Rep. Ken Calvert of California, 
the ranking Republican on the 
House Appropriations defense 
subcommittee, says defense bud¬ 
gets were strained even before 
this year’s unplanned burst of 
deficit spending. 

“There’s no question that bud¬ 
getary pressure will only increase 
now for all segments of our fed¬ 
eral budget, including defense,” 
Calvert said. 

For military leaders, the money 
crunch poses an economic threat 
that could undermine what they 
see as spending crucial to U.S. 
security. 

One prominent example is the 
Trump administration’s plan 
— inherited from the Obama ad¬ 
ministration — to pour hundreds 
of billions of dollars into replacing 
every major element of the nucle¬ 
ar weapons complex, from some 
of the warheads designed and 


built by the Energy Department 
to the bombers, submarines and 
land-based missiles that would 
deliver the warheads in combat. 

Until now there has been a con¬ 
sensus in Congress supporting 
this nuclear modernization pro¬ 
gram, which includes replacing 
the aged communications sys¬ 
tems that command and control 
nuclear weapons. Some House 
Democrats sought last year to 
block funding for the next-gen¬ 
eration intercontinental ballistic 
missile, to replace the Minute- 
man 3, but they gave in and the 
project survived. 

Nuclear modernization is a fat 
target for budget cutters. Mack¬ 
enzie Eaglen, a defense specialist 
at the American Enterprise In¬ 
stitute, foresees the possibility of 
calls by some in Congress to re¬ 
duce the planned fleet of Colum¬ 
bia-class nuclear ballistic missile 
submarines from 12 to perhaps 
nine. The Navy has estimated the 
total cost of this program at about 
$110 billion, with each boat cost¬ 
ing $6.6 billion. 

The Navy several years ago 
accepted a two-year delay in the 
Columbia program, and accord¬ 
ing to a Congressional Research 
Service report last month, the 
first sub is now scheduled to enter 
service in 2031 and the number of 
subs in the fleet will drop to 10 for 
most of the 2030s as the current 
fleet of Ohio-class subs is retired. 

Esper says nuclear moderniza¬ 
tion, at a price approaching $1 
trillion, is too important to put off, 
even in an economic crisis. 

“We’re not going to risk the 
strategic deterrent,” he told a 
Pentagon news conference May 
5, referring to the overall nuclear 
arsenal, whose stated purpose is 
to deter a nuclear attack on the 
U.S. or its allies. “My inclination 
is not to risk any of the modern¬ 
ization programs. It’s to go back 
and pull out more of the legacy 
programs.” 

But others, including support¬ 
ers of nuclear modernization, say 
it’s an obvious target for reduc¬ 
tions. The Congressional Budget 
Office has estimated the first 10 
years of the modernization plan 
will cost nearly $500 billion, and 
that over a 30-year span the total 
would hit $1.2 trillion, including 
the cost of sustaining the current 
force. 

In all, the administration’s pro¬ 
posed nuclear weapons budget for 
2021 would approach $46 billion. 

If Esper succeeds in shield¬ 
ing nuclear modernization, he 
likely will have to overcome 
obstacles to accelerating the 
elimination of older weapons pro¬ 
grams, all of which have political 
constituencies. 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

The sunken hulk of the USS Ne¬ 
vada has been found off the coast 
of Hawaii, where the battleship 

— dubbed “unsinkable” for its 
endurance through World War II 

— lay since 1948. 

Two private firms working to¬ 
gether, Search Inc. and Ocean 
Infinity, discovered the Nevada 
almost three miles underwater 
and about 65 nautical miles south¬ 
west of Honolulu, the firms said 
in a statement Monday. Search 
Inc., a cultural resource manage¬ 
ment firm, specializes in archae¬ 
ology; Ocean Infinity surveys the 
seabed with marine robotics, ac¬ 
cording to their websites. 

The Nevada’s lifespan was ex¬ 
ceptional, given the troubled wa¬ 
ters in which it sailed. It stayed 
afloat through two world wars 
and two nuclear-bomb tests. 

“Nevada is an iconic ship that 
speaks to American resilience and 
stubbornness,” James Delgado, 
the lead maritime archaeologist 
on the mission, said in the state¬ 
ment. “Rising from its watery 
grave after being sunk at Pearl 
Harbor, it survived torpedoes, 
bombs, shells and two atomic 
blasts. The physical reality of the 
ship, resting in the darkness of the 
great museum of the sea, reminds 
us not only of past events, but of 
those who took up the challenge 
of defending the United States in 
two global wars.” 

Photos and video of the excur¬ 
sion show portions of the ship, 
such as an anti-aircraft gun and 
hatch for a 5-inch gun room, still 
intact. Portions of the hull num¬ 
ber are visible, as are inscriptions 
in the steel, all preserved because 
of the lack of light and oxygen at 
the extreme depth. 

The Nevada was commissioned 
in 1916 and headed to Great Brit¬ 
ain during World War I, accord¬ 
ing to an account posted online by 
the Naval History and Heritage 
Command. 

It spent the interwar years 
cruising everywhere from the 
Caribbean to Australia. In the 
late 1920s, the ship was mod¬ 
ernized, including installation of 


new anti-aircraft guns and other 
beefed-up firepower. 

After operating in the Pacific 
for most of the 1930s, the Nevada 
was moored at Pearl Harbor, Ha¬ 
waii, when the Japanese Imperial 
Navy launched a surprise attack 
on the Pacific Fleet on Oahu on 
the morning of Dec. 7,1941. 

The attacking aircraft concen¬ 
trated on Battleship Row in Pearl 
Harbor, sinking or crippling 
most of the ships, which had been 
moored closely together. 

The Nevada took one torpedo 
and several bomb hits during the 
first of two attack waves. Moored 
at the end of Battleship Row, the 
Nevada took advantage of the lull 
after the first wave to get under¬ 
way. But it had not made it to sea 
before the second wave of aircraft 
descended on the harbor, striking 
the ship with a half-dozen bombs. 

The crew was forced to beach 
the sinking ship at the head of the 
channel. 

After frenzied temporary re¬ 
pairs, the Nevada sailed on its 
own power to the U.S. West Coast 
in April 1942, where it spent the 
next year being repaired and 
overhauled. 

It returned to combat during 
the Battle of Attu in the Aleutian 
Island in May 1943 and was then 
transferred to the Atlantic for 
the D-Day invasion in June 1944. 
It sailed back to the Pacific and 
became part of the Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa invasions in 1945. In the 
latter battle, the ship was hit by a 
kamikaze plane and an artillery 


shell. 

It was preparing to be part of 
the invasion force on the Japanese 
mainland when the war ended in 
September 1945. 

With the end of World War II, 
the Navy deemed the three-de- 
cade old battleship too ancient for 
the fleet. 

Its final job was to serve as a 
target during two atomic bomb 
tests at Bikini in the Marshall 
Islands in 1946 — though even 
that dirty work left the ship only 
badly damaged and radioactive, 
not sunk. 

The ship was decommissioned 
in August 1946, and two years 
later it was towed to sea off the 
Hawaiian islands and used for tar¬ 
get practice for other Navy ships. 
Even that four-day pummeling 
didn’t sink the battle-scarred 
ship. It was finally scuttled by an 
aerial torpedo. 

Although the Navy was aware 
of the vicinity of the ship’s sink¬ 
ing, its exact resting spot was un¬ 
known until now. 

The search for the USS Nevada 
was conducted aboard Ocean In¬ 
finity’s Pacific Constructor ves¬ 
sel, which had set sail for a range 
of tasks in early 2020, well before 
the coronavirus had morphed 
into a pandemic. 

“As a result of the global health 
crisis, the ship has remained at 
sea on a range of taskings,” Ocean 
Infinity said in the statement. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

IG looks at Navy's response to virus on ships 



Kaylianna Genier/U.S. Navy 


U.S. Navy Aviation Ordnanceman Airman Brian Miller disinfects a 
berthing aboard the aircraft carrier USS Theodore Roosevelt on April 
12. The Inspector General is evaluating how the Navy responded to 
the virus outbreak. 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON— The Na¬ 
vy’s approach to preventing the 
spread of infectious diseases 
aboard its ships and submarines 
will be evaluated by the Defense 
Department’s Inspector General, 
following two recent coronavirus 
outbreaks aboard warships at sea, 
the agency announced Monday. 

The inspector general’s evalua¬ 
tion will “determine whether the 
Navy has implemented policies 
and procedures to prevent and 
mitigate the spread of infectious 
disease” such as the coronavirus, 
as well as “determine whether 
mitigation measures that are ef¬ 
fective in preventing the spread 
of [the coronavirus] were imple¬ 
mented across the fleet,” accord¬ 
ing to the announcement. 

The evaluation comes after the 
Navy confronted the coronavirus 
outbreaks aboard the aircraft 
carrier USS Theodore Roosevelt 
and the destroyer USS Kidd. The 
Roosevelt had more than 1,100 
active cases among its crew as of 
April 30, the last update that the 
Navy has provided about the out¬ 
break. That report also stated the 
Kidd had 78 active cases, after 
confirming its first cases April 
24. Both ships had crew members 


hospitalized, and the Roosevelt 
had one sailor die in Guam from 
complications due to the virus. 

The inspector general’s evalua¬ 
tion will begin this month and will 
cover offices at U.S. Fleet Forces 
Command, U.S. Pacific Fleet and 
the chief of naval operations, ac¬ 
cording to the announcement. 

The Navy is following Centers 


for Disease Control and Preven¬ 
tion guidance for cleaning and 
sanitizing its ships, as well as 
social distancing and screening 
measures for sailors. Adm. Robert 
Burke, the vice chief of naval oper¬ 
ations, said in an April 15 message 
that a ship’s environment, with its 
confined work spaces and sleep¬ 
ing quarters, “makes it difficult to 


comply with CDC guidelines.” 

“Personal accountability and 
preventive actions will be criti¬ 
cal to our success. Every single 
sailor must take action, from the 
operational commander to the 
deckplate,” he wrote. “It is OK to 
take yourself out of the game tem¬ 
porarily to keep yourself and your 
shipmates healthy.” 

Adm. Mike Gilday, the chief of 
naval operations, said Wednesday 
in a message to the fleet that the 
Navy has “embraced the chal¬ 
lenge” of the virus through learn¬ 
ing, adapting and improving how 
it operates during the pandemic. 
That includes implementing pub¬ 
lic health measures such as face 
coverings and social distancing, 
and in its response to the Kidd. 

“Each of us must continue to 
practice and follow all public 
health measures necessary to 
minimize risk to our force and 
our families. Take responsibility. 
Show courage in speaking up if 
you see shipmates falling short,” 
he said. “We have obligations for 
operational readiness and strin¬ 
gent requirements for health pro¬ 
tection measures.” 

The Navy’s goal now is to deploy 
ships without a positive case of the 
virus, Burke said in his message. 
That involves at least a 14-day 
restriction of movement for crew 


members before they deploy and 
daily screenings for symptoms. 

The Navy also has its own in¬ 
vestigation into the service’s re¬ 
sponse to the outbreak aboard the 
Roosevelt. The first three cases 
were reported March 24 and the 
ship arrived in port in Guam on 
March 27 to provide medical care 
and testing to crew members and 
to clean the ship. 

The ship’s former commander, 
Capt. Brett Crozier, was fired 
April 2 by the former acting Navy 
Secretary Thomas Modly after 
a letter that Crozier emailed to 
other naval officers requesting to 
evacuate the ship due to the out¬ 
break was leaked to the media. 
Modly resigned April 7 when dis¬ 
paraging comments that he made 
about Crozier and his handling of 
the outbreak were leaked online. 

A second, deeper investigation 
was directed by acting Navy Sec¬ 
retary James McPherson on April 
29 after the initial inquiry left him 
with “unanswered questions.” His 
decision followed Defense Secre¬ 
tary Mark Esper’s own request 
days before for more time to re¬ 
view the Navy’s written investiga¬ 
tion after he was verbally briefed 
by McPherson and Gilday on the 
initial report’s recommendations. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Virus 7 impact on 
military likely to 
lead to changes 



Chris Liaghat/U.S. Navy 


After a coronavirus outbreak on the USS Theodore Roosevelt, sailors from the aircraft carrier stayed in 
hotels in Guam for quarantine while the ship was cleaned. Findings from a study of the outbreak on the 
aircraft carrier will likely lead to changes in the way the Navy operates. 

* It will result in some revision to the way 
[military leaders] think about infection 
control on ships, f 

Michael Bartos 

Australia National University 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

Studies of the coronavirus’ im¬ 
pact on the U.S. military will re¬ 
sult in long-term changes to the 
way forces operate, according to 
a sociologist who studied the mil¬ 
itary response to the HIV/AIDS 
pandemic. 

Teams of researchers and med¬ 
ical experts deployed to Guam 
last month to examine the coro¬ 
navirus outbreak on the aircraft 
carrier USS Theodore Roosevelt, 
the U.S. Naval Institute News re¬ 
ported April 12. 

Their findings will likely lead 
to changes in the way the Navy 
operates, said Michael Bartos, an 
honorary associate professor of 
sociology with Australia National 
University and an expert on HIV 
and its impact on military forces. 

“It will result in some revision 
to the way [military leaders] think 
about infection control on ships,” 
he said, comparing the coronavi¬ 
rus’ impact on warships to how 
it’s affected the cruise industry, 
which has ground to a halt follow¬ 
ing numerous infections and pas¬ 
senger deaths. 

The Navy will require a more 
stringent regime of onboard in¬ 
fection control, Bartos predicted. 

“Ships might need to be com¬ 
partmentalized more,” he said. 
“It might be people don’t move 
between various areas of the ship 
in order to control outbreaks.” 

Military forces are well placed 
to contain the disease because 
of their history of pragmatic ap¬ 
proaches to protecting troops 
from sexually transmitted dis¬ 
eases and hierarchical command 


systems giving leaders power 
to order effective public health 
measures, he said. 

Meanwhile, Pacific Air Forces 
is studying the coronavirus so 
intensely that its command histo¬ 
rian, Donald Fenton, was too busy 
to conduct a telephone interview 
with Stars and Stripes last week. 

“The Historian office both here 
at Pacific Air Forces Headquar¬ 
ters and around the [region] are 
currently treating [the corona¬ 
virus] as a military contingency 
operation, somewhat similar to 
what we did for Operation TO- 
MODACHI,” he said in emailed 
comments, referring to the U.S. 
military’s response to Japan’s 
devastating earthquake and tsu¬ 
nami in 2011. 

Historians are focused on col¬ 
lecting and organizing docu¬ 
ments and attending meetings 
about things going on in the Indo- 
Pacific, Fenton added. 

“We are capturing Pacific Air 
Forces Headquarters response 
and the impacts COVID-19 is 
having across the [region],” he 
said, using the World Health Or¬ 
ganization’s official name for the 
coronavirus. 

The disease has made the his¬ 
torians’ work tougher, since they 
can’t travel to far flung bases be¬ 
cause of a stop-movement order, 
Fenton said. 

The military’s response to the 
coronavirus is a lot more proac¬ 
tive than it was during the Asian 
Flu pandemic of 1957-58 that 
killed an estimated 1.1 million 
worldwide and 116,000 in the 
United States, according to the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. 


Stars and Stripes reports from 
the time included advice from 
doctors telling people to wash 
their hands and stay home from 
work if they feel sick. 

However, the newspaper, on 
Sept. 7, 1957, quoted a spokes¬ 
man for the U.S. Air Forces Eu¬ 
rope surgeon’s office who said the 
Asian Flu had not reached “seri¬ 
ous proportions” despite 1,250 
cases among airmen in Europe. 

“The proportion of cases 
throughout the command has not, 
to our knowledge, reached a point 
where we should curtail public 
gatherings of other than very 
large crowds,” he said. 


Data collected about the coro¬ 
navirus should be prepped for use 
in the next pandemic, the head of 
U.S. naval forces in Europe and 
Africa said April 30, according to 
USNI News. 

Adm. James Foggo proposed 
a “GERMEX” drill with allies 
that focuses on force protection, 
the report said. Lessons learned 
should become part of the mili¬ 
tary’s routine. 

“No matter how tough this 
thing is, we just can’t let our 
guard down,” Foggo said. “Our 
other adversaries are not going to 
take a knee.” 

It’s a case of history repeating 


itself. Stars and Stripes ran an As¬ 
sociated Press report on Jan. 22, 
1958, quoting Maj. Gen. William 
Creasy, the Army’s chief chemi¬ 
cal officer, who said the U.S. was 
studying the Asian Flu pandemic 
“as though it simulated a biologi¬ 
cal warfare attack.” 

Russian leaders had made it 
clear that bacteriological weap¬ 
ons would be used in future wars, 
he said at the time. 

Creasy said Asian Flu, which 
had infected an estimated 15 mil¬ 
lion to 20 million at that time, was 
a rare opportunity to collect data 
that could be of utmost impor¬ 
tance in estimating the extent of 
damage that might be expected 
from biological warfare. 

Bartos, however, said it seems 
unlikely that the coronavirus 
could be weaponized since it has 
naturally spread worldwide with¬ 
out help from an adversary. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 


USFJ extends health emergency as Okinawa starts to reopen 


By Matthew M. Burke 

AND AYA ICHIHASHI 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — The com¬ 
mander of U.S. Forces Japan on Tuesday 
extended the coronavirus public health 
emergency imposed on all U.S. troops in 
the country to June 14. 

Air Force Lt. Gen. Kevin Schneider may 
curtail or extend the emergency, which 
was scheduled to expire on Friday, as con¬ 
ditions warrant, according to an announce¬ 
ment Tuesday afternoon. 

“The declaration ensures command¬ 
ers possess the necessary authorities to 
enforce compliance with health protec¬ 
tion measures,” it said. “It is applicable to 
anyone with access to U.S. installations or 
facilities and includes military, civilians, 
contractors, and host-nation employees.” 

Meanwhile, Okinawa prefecture—which 
hosts more than half of the approximately 


50,000 U.S. troops serving in Japan — will 
allow most shuttered businesses to reopen 
Thursday after nearly two weeks with no 
new positive coronavirus cases, officials 
said this week. 

As of Monday, Okinawa had 146 cases of 
the coronavirus, the prefectural govern¬ 
ment said. Thirty-nine people remain hos¬ 
pitalized with five in critical condition. Six 
have died, the Ryukyu Shimpo newspaper 
reported Tuesday. 

The easing of restrictions was an¬ 
nounced Monday in a statement by Gov. 
Denny Tamaki posted on the prefectural 
government’s website. The new guidelines 
pertain to any nonessential businesses 
— except nightclubs and cabarets — that 
were closed by Tamaki’s April 20 emer¬ 
gency declaration. 

A nationwide public health emergency 
could be lifted in some parts of the coun¬ 
try as early as Thursday, according to 
Japanese government officials. Okinawa’s 


emergency is set to expire May 20. 

“The situation is calming down thanks 
to everyone’s effort — people of Okina¬ 
wa, business owners and medical work¬ 
ers working together to defeat the virus,” 
Tamaki’s statement said. “However, if we 
see new infections go up, we will request 
activity restrictions and business closures 
once again.” 

Businesses that reopen must adhere to 
social distancing and hygiene guidelines 
and take steps to mitigate the virus’ spread, 
Tamaki’s statement said. 

Restaurants, bars and other businesses 
that serve alcohol may do so until 9 p.m. 
and should close by 10 p.m. 

Cabarets and nightclubs, where close 
contact is part of the service, are sched¬ 
uled to reopen on May 20, a spokesman for 
the prefecture said. However, their closure 
could be extended. 

Tamaki’s decision to reopen will not 
immediately impact restrictions placed 


on U.S. service members on the island, a 
USFJ spokesman said Tuesday. 

Air Force Col. Robert Firman said the 
command monitors the situation on the 
ground in Japan, and what the Japanese do 
may impact U.S. policy going forward. 

There are also no plans to relax coro¬ 
navirus restrictions for Marines in the 
country, III Marine Expeditionary Force 
spokesman 1st Lt. Ryan Bruce said in an 
email Tuesday. 

“[Marine Forces Japan] is continually 
evaluating our [health protection con¬ 
dition] measures to ensure we can ac¬ 
complish mission essential training and 
exercises while prioritizing the health and 
safety of our force, families, and the local 
community,” he said. 
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Warning: Trump continues urging states to reopen despite lack of readiness 



Win McNamee/AP 


Sen. Tim Kaine, D-Va., left, and Sen. Richard Burr, R-N.C., greet each other with an elbow bump before 
the Senate Committee for Health, Education, Labor and Pensions hearing Tuesday on Capitol Hill. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

reopening after the prolonged 
lockdown aimed at controlling 
the virus’s spread. 

Sen. Lamar Alexander, R- 
Tenn, chairman of the commit¬ 
tee, said as the hearing opened 
that “what our country has done 
so far in testing is impressive, but 
not nearly enough.” 

Fauci, a member of the coro- 
navirus task force charged with 
shaping the response to COVID- 
19, which has killed tens of thou¬ 
sands of people in the U.S., is 
testifying via video conference 
after self-quarantining as a White 
House staffer tested positive for 
the virus. 

With the U.S. economy in free- 
fall and more than 30 million peo¬ 
ple unemployed, Trump has been 
pressuring states to reopen. 

A recent Associated Press re¬ 
view determined that 17 states 
did not meet a key White House 
benchmark for loosening restric¬ 
tions — a 14-day downward tra¬ 
jectory in new cases or positive 
test rates. Yet many of those have 
begun to reopen or are about to do 
so, including Alabama, Kentucky, 
Maine, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne¬ 
braska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennes¬ 
see and Utah. 

Of the 33 states that have had 
a 14-day downward trajectory of 
either cases or positive test rates, 
25 are partially opened or mov¬ 


ing to reopen within days, the AP 
analysis found. Other states that 
have not seen a 14-day decline 
remain closed despite meeting 
some benchmarks. 

Fauci put himself in quarantine 
after a White House staffer tested 
positive for the virus. Alexander 
also put himself in quarantine 
after an aide tested positive. 

Besides Fauci, of the National 
Institutes of Health, the other ex¬ 
perts include FDA Commissioner 
Dr. Stephen Hahn and Dr. Robert 
Redfield, head of the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
— both in self-quarantine — and 
Adm. Brett Giroir, the corona- 
virus “testing czar” at the De¬ 
partment of Health and Human 
Services. 

The event Tuesday got under¬ 
way in the committee’s hearing 
room, but that’s about all that 
remained of the pre-pandemic 
way of conducting oversight. The 
senators running the event, Alex¬ 
ander and Democrat Patty Mur¬ 
ray of Washington, were heads on 
video screens, with an array of 
personal items in the background 
as they isolated back home. 

A few senators, such as Alaska 
Republican Lisa Murkowski and 
Connecticut Democrat Chris 
Murphy, personally attended the 
session in the hearing room. They 
wore masks, as did an array of 
aides buzzing behind them. 


The health committee hear¬ 
ing offers a very different setting 
from the White House coronavi- 
rus task force briefings in which 
the administration witnesses 
have all participated. Most sig¬ 
nificantly, Trump will not be con¬ 
trolling the agenda. 

Eyeing the November elec¬ 
tions, Trump has been eager to 


restart the economy, urging on 
protesters who oppose their state 
governors’ stay-at-home orders 
and expressing his own confi¬ 
dence that the coronavirus will 
fade away as summer advances 
and Americans return to work 
and other pursuits. 

Separately, one expert from the 
World Health Organization has 


already warned that some coun¬ 
tries are “driving blind” into re¬ 
opening their economies without 
having strong systems to track 
new outbreaks. And three coun¬ 
tries that do have robust tracing 
systems — South Korea, Ger¬ 
many and China — have already 
seen new outbreaks after lock- 
down rules were relaxed. 
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‘COVID Armada' buses safely serve Ramstein 


By Jennifer H. Svan 

Stars and Stripes 

RAMSTEIN AIR BASE, Ger¬ 
many — Air Force buses are 
still in regular service shuttling 
air crews and other personnel 
around the base, but the ride is 
very different these days. 

The 86th Vehicle Readiness 
Squadron is turning its vans and 
buses into what has been dubbed 
the “COVID Armada.” 

“It started off as a kind of a 
joke,” said Master Sgt. Cullen 
Numsen, the squadron’s ground 
transportation flight superin¬ 
tendent. “Someone called it that, 
and now, it’s like OK, that’s what 
it is.” 

The squadron transports on av¬ 
erage about 70 to 100 passengers 
daily using about 20 vehicles, and 
it needed a way to protect peo¬ 
ple from potential coronavirus 
exposure. 

The solution turned out to be 
protective barriers, seat cov¬ 
erings, social distancing, face 
masks and lots of disinfecting. 

“We’ve always cleaned ve¬ 
hicles,” Numsen said, but not “to 
this level.” 

The first two rows of seats are 
blocked off and a soft, clear plas¬ 
tic sheet barrier is fixed to the 
ceiling behind the driver. 

The sheeting costs about 500 
euros, or about $540, for 60 square 
meters. “It’s simple yet really ef¬ 
fective,” Numsen said. 

When passengers use buses 
with only one door, the driver 
waits outside to reduce contact. 

After the passengers leave, the 
vinyl seats on the squadron’s Blue 
Bird buses are disinfected. The 
handrails, steering wheel and 
other areas are also wiped down, 


Numsen said. 

The cloth seats on the squad¬ 
ron’s Iveco buses — the same 
buses the Germans use off base 
— initially presented a disinfect¬ 
ing conundrum, until the airmen 
found a plastic disposable seat 
cover that did the job. 

“It almost looks like a garbage 
bag except it’s molded to fit on the 
seat,” Numsen said. 

Bus drivers and passengers 
wear face masks; only one pas¬ 
senger is allowed per each two- 
seater and they sit on opposite 


sides of every row. Buses that 
once carried up to 44 people now 
transport at most about 20, Num¬ 
sen said. 

So far, the precautions seem 
to be working. Two drivers with 
cold-like symptoms tested nega¬ 
tive for COVID-19. 

“I think we have a great team,” 
Numsen said. “We try to stay 
ready and we can roll with what¬ 
ever needs come about.” 

svan.jennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 
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Senior Airman Andrea Bonkowski, a vehicle operator with the 86th Vehicle Readiness Squadron at 
Ramstein Air Base, Germany, looks over cloth bus seats with disposable plastic coverings on Tuesday. 
The squadron is using the coverings to reduce the risk of coronavirus spreading among passengers. 


A sign posted on the door of a 
bus asks passengers to stand 
back while the driver exits 
before they embark. 



Lui Selinski, a member of the Allied Trades machine shop at 
Ramstein, inspects a plastic sheet barrier installed inside a bus. 


Skipping a mask, Trump says 
he’s ‘met the moment’ on testing 


Newly assigned USFK 
troop tests positive upon 
arrival, in quarantine 


Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — An 
American service member tested 
positive for the coronavirus after 
arriving from the United States 
on a U.S.-govemment chartered 
Bight for a new assignment in 
South Korea, the military said 
Tuesday. 

He was the second service 
member found to have the virus 
upon arrival via the so-called Pa¬ 
triot Express in less than a week. 
That raised the total number of 
confirmed cases affiliated with 
U.S. Forces Korea to 28, includ¬ 
ing four active-duty troops. 

The airman was immediately 
tested after the Right from Se¬ 
attle arrived Monday at Osan Air 
Base, and was moved to an iso¬ 
lation room at the base hospital 
after it was confirmed that he had 
the virus, USFK said. 

USFK, which oversees 28,500 
U.S. troops on the divided pen¬ 
insula, has implemented a strict 


quarantine protocol for all ar¬ 
rivals, in line with South Korean 
policy. 

All USFK-affiliated arriv¬ 
als are tested for the virus, then 
placed in quarantine for 14 days 
and tested again before they are 
allowed to leave. 

Passengers who had disem¬ 
barked from the Right at Misawa 
Air Base in Japan also were being 
quarantined for two weeks, and 
the terminal had been cleaned 
“out of an abundance of caution,” 
according to a post on the base’s 
Facebook page. 

USFK said it “remains at a 
high level of readiness with only 
four active duty service mem¬ 
bers who’ve tested positive for 
COVID-19 — two who were newly 
assigned to USFK and one who’s 
since recovered.” 

The other confirmed USFK 
cases were military dependents, 
contractors and U.S. and South 
Korean civilian employees. 

news@stripes.com 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump insisted his admin¬ 
istration has “met the moment” 
and “prevailed” on coronavirus 
testing, even as the White House 
itself became a potent symbol of 
the risk facing Americans every¬ 
where by belatedly ordering ev¬ 
eryone who enters the West Wing 
to wear a mask. 

Trump on Monday addressed a 
Rose Garden audience filled with 
mask-wearing administration 
officials, some appearing pub¬ 
licly with face coverings for the 
first time during the outbreak, 
after two aides tested positive 
for COVID-19 late last week. The 
startling sight served only to fur¬ 
ther highlight the challenge the 
president faces in instilling con¬ 
fidence in a nation still reeling 
from the pandemic. 

Trump himself, not wearing a 
mask, sought to emphasize to the 
American people the steps being 
taken to ensure their safety — in 
hopes that will coax them to re¬ 


sume normal activities. 

Shortage of coronavirus testing 
has long been a sore spot for the 
president, but he insisted anew 
that everyone who wants a test 
can get one. The pledge, first is¬ 
sued by Trump more than two 
months ago, comes as governors 
across the country continue to 
call on the federal government to 
do more to boost supply to meet 
the requirements needed to begin 
“reopening” the nation. 

The upbeat message was un¬ 
dercut by the new protective 
measures implemented to keep 
Trump safe, evidenced by the 
absence of Vice President Mike 
Pence and three of the nation’s 
top medical experts, who were 
in various states of isolation 
after two cases of COVID-19 
were confirmed among staff¬ 
ers in one of the most-protected 
complexes in America. A memo 
to staff Monday directed “every¬ 
one who enters the West Wing to 
wear a mask or facial covering.” 
Staff will be allowed to remove 
their face coverings if they sit at 


least six feet apart from their col¬ 
leagues. The directive apparently 
doesn’t apply to the president. 

Monday’s briefing was meant 
to highlight the availabil¬ 
ity of COVID-19 testing as the 
White House seeks to convince 
Americans the country is safely 
reopening. 

“They should all be able to get 
a test right now,” Trump said, 
even though experts say there 
is no capacity for testing on that 
scale. Officials later clarified that 
“everybody who needs a test can 
get a test.” 

Only on Monday did the admin¬ 
istration believe it had enough 
tests to mount a nationwide test¬ 
ing campaign to address signifi¬ 
cant death rates in nursing homes 
and other senior care facilities. 
On a call with governors, Pence 
and Dr. Deborah Birx, White 
House coordinator for the virus 
response, recommended that 
every nursing home occupant and 
staffer be tested for COVID-19 in 
the next two weeks, with vigilant 
monitoring going forward. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Pelosi wants big 
aid, but McConnell 
sees no urgency 



WlLFREDO LEE/AP 


A construction worker wears a protective mask in downtown Miami during the coronavirus pandemic as 
he unloads a truck standing in front of a sign reminding people to stay 6 feet apart. 

As Trump urges reopening, 
thousands getting sick at work 


Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — House 
Speaker Nancy Pelosi unveiled a 
more than $3 trillion coronavirus 
aid package Tuesday, encourag¬ 
ing Congress to “go big” with aid 
to cash-strapped states and strug¬ 
gling Americans. 

The Heroes Act provides near¬ 
ly $1 trillion for states, cities and 
tribal governments to avert lay¬ 
offs and another $200 billion in 
“hazard pay” for essential work¬ 
ers, according a summary. It will 
offer $1,200 direct cash aid to in¬ 
dividuals, up to $6,000 per house¬ 
hold. There is $75 billion more for 
virus testing. 

A vote is expected Friday. 

Majority Leader Steny Hoyer 
said Tuesday it appears the 
sweeping Democratic-led bill 
“will be ready” to call lawmakers 
back to Washington for the vote. 

“This is an unprecedented time 
in our history,” Hoyer said about 
the virus outbreak and econom¬ 
ic shutdown. He said Congress 
needs to act in “unprecedented 
ways.” 

But the legislation is heading 
straight into a Senate roadblock. 
Senate Republicans are not plan¬ 
ning to vote on any new relief 
until June, after a Memorial Day 
recess. 

Senate Majority Leader Mitch 
McConnell says there is no “ur¬ 
gency” to act. 

The new package, the fifth 
since March, is expected to carry 
another eye-popping price tag. 
President Donald Trump has 
signed into law nearly $3 trillion 
in aid approved by Congress. 

Its centerpiece is likely to be 
money to states and cities that are 
struggling to avoid layoffs in the 
face of skyrocketing health care 
costs and plummeting tax re¬ 
ceipts during the economic shut¬ 
down. There will money for virus 
testing and another round of di¬ 
rect cash payments and unem¬ 
ployment benefits for Americans, 
Pelosi said. She has not disclosed 
the cost. 

As states weigh the health risks 
of re-opening, McConnell said 
the nation needs to “regroup and 
find a more sustainable middle 
ground between total lockdown 
and total normalcy.” 

The Republican leader on 
Tuesday called the emerging 
Democratic bill a “big laundry 
list of pet priorities.” 


On a conference call with 
House colleagues Monday, Pelosi 
urged Democrats to “go big,” ac¬ 
cording to a person unauthorized 
to discuss the private caucus call 
and granted anonymity. 

“To those who would suggest 
a pause, I would say the hunger 
doesn’t take a pause, the rent 
doesn’t take a pause,” Pelosi said 
late Monday on MSNBC. “We have 
a big need. It’s monumental.” 

One provision holding up the 
package is how best to funnel 
direct cash to households. A pro¬ 
posal from Rep. Pramila Jayapal, 
D-Wash., a co-chair of the Pro¬ 
gressive Caucus, could be crucial 
to winning votes from the more 
liberal lawmakers. It would pro¬ 
vide three months of guaranteed 
paychecks for those making less 
than $100,000 a year. 

Hoyer said the Jayapal proposal 
remains “under consideration.” 

With the Capitol still partly 
closed, Hoyer, D-Md., told law¬ 
makers on the call there would be 
72-hour notice before returning 
to Washington for the vote, which 
could come Friday, the person 
said. 

But Senate Republicans are in 
no rush to spend what could be 
trillions more on aid. 

“I don’t think we have yet felt 
the urgency of acting immedi¬ 
ately,” McConnell told reporters 
Monday at the Capitol. 

McConnell said he has been 
in close contact with the White 
House, assessing the aid Con¬ 
gress has already approved in re¬ 
sponse to the virus outbreak and 
next steps. 

Trump is expected to meet 
Tuesday with a group of Senate 
Republicans. “If we decide to go 
forward, we’ll go forward togeth¬ 
er,” McConnell said. His prior¬ 
ity is to ensure any new package 
includes liability protections for 
health care providers and busi¬ 
nesses that are reopening. 

Senate Republicans are not 
expected to act on any further 
aid until after the Memorial Day 
recess, according to a senior Re¬ 
publican aide unauthorized to 
discuss the planning and granted 
anonymity. 

The Senate is set to recess at 
the end of next week for a previ¬ 
ously scheduled break, with sena¬ 
tors scheduled to return June 1. 

The Senate recently reopened 
its side of the Capitol while the 
House remains largely shuttered. 


By David Crary 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Even as Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump urges getting 
people back to work and reopen¬ 
ing the economy, an Associated 
Press analysis showed that thou¬ 
sands of people are getting sick 
from COVID-19 on the job. 

Recent figures showed a surge 
of infections in meatpacking 
and poultry-processing plants. 
There’s been a spike of new cases 
among construction workers in 
Austin, Texas, where that sector 
recently returned to work. Even 
the White House has proven 
vulnerable, with positive corona¬ 
virus tests for one of Trump’s va¬ 
lets and for Vice President Mike 
Pence’s press secretary. 

The developments underscore 
the high stakes for communi¬ 
ties nationwide as they gradually 
loosen restrictions on business. 

“The people who are getting 
sick right now are generally peo¬ 
ple who are working,” Dr. Mark 
Escott, a regional health official, 
told Austin’s city council. “That 
risk is going to increase the more 
people are working.” 

Austin’s concerns will likely be 
mirrored in communities nation¬ 
wide as the reopening of stores 
and factories creates new oppor¬ 
tunities for the virus to spread. 

To be sure, there are plenty of 
new infections outside the work¬ 
place — in nursing homes, and 
among retired and unemployed 
people, particularly in densely 
populated places such as New 
York City, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and urban parts of New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. 

Yet of the 15 U.S. counties with 
the highest per-capita infection 
rates between April 28 and May 
5, all are homes to meatpacking 
and poultry-processing plants or 
state prisons, according to data 
compiled by the AP. 

The county with the highest 
per-capita rate was Tennessee’s 
Trousdale County, where nearly 
1,300 inmates and 50 staffers 
recently tested positive at the 


privately run Trousdale Turner 
Correctional Center. 

In the federal prison system, 
the number of positive cases has 
increased steadily. As of May 5, 
there were 2,066 inmates who’d 
tested positive, up from 730 on 
April 25. 

The No. 2 county on AP’s list 
is Nobles County in Minnesota, 
which now has about 1,100 cases, 
compared to two in mid-April. 
The county seat, Worthington, is 
home to a JBS pork processing 
plant that employs hundreds of 
immigrants. 

“One guy said to me, ‘I risked 
my life coming here. I never 
thought something that I can’t see 
could take me out,”’ said the Rev. 
Jim Callahan of St. Mary’s Catho¬ 
lic Church in Worthington. 

Nebraska’s Dakota County, 
home to a Tyson Foods meat 
plant, had recorded three cases 
as of April 15, and now has more 
than 1,000. There have been at 
least three COVID-19 deaths, in¬ 
cluding a Muslim woman from 
Ethiopia who was among 4,300 
employees at the Tyson plant. 

“These are sad and dangerous 
days,” Ahmad Mohammad, the 
imam of a regional Islamic cen¬ 
ter, told the Siouxland News. 

In northern Indiana’s Cass 
County, home to a large Tyson 
pork processing plant, confirmed 
coronavirus cases have surpassed 
1,500. That’s given the county 

— home to about 38,000 residents 

— one of the nation’s highest per- 
capita infection rates. 

The Tyson plant in Logansport, 
Ind., was closed April 25 after 
nearly 900 employees tested posi¬ 
tive. It resumed limited opera¬ 
tions Thursday after undergoing 
deep cleaning and installation of 
Plexiglas workstation barriers. 
Company spokeswoman Hli Yang 
said that none of the 2,200 work¬ 
ers would return to work without 
being tested. 

Also hard hit by recent infec¬ 
tions are counties in Virginia, 
Delaware and Georgia where 
poultry processing plants are 
located. 


In New York, the hardest-hit 
state during most of the pandem¬ 
ic, a new survey suggested that 
factors other than the workplace 
were involved in many recent 
cases. 

The survey of 1,269 patients 
admitted to 113 hospitals over 
three recent days confounded ex¬ 
pectations that new cases would 
be dominated by essential work¬ 
ers, especially those traveling 
on subways and buses. Instead, 
retirees accounted for 37% of the 
people hospitalized; 46% were 
unemployed. 

“We were thinking that maybe 
we were going to find a higher 
percentage of essential employ¬ 
ees who were getting sick be¬ 
cause they were going to work, 
that these may be nurses, doctors, 
transit workers. That’s not the 
case,” said Gov. Andrew Cuomo. 

In Pennsylvania, of 2,578 new 
cases between May 4 and May 6, 
more than 40% were people liv¬ 
ing in long-term care facilities. 
Health officials in Pittsburgh’s 
Allegheny County said that of the 
352 new cases between April 20 
and May 5,35% were residents in 
long-term care facilities and 14% 
were health care workers. 

Though the elderly continue 
to account for a disproportionate 
share of COVID-19 cases, the fed¬ 
eral Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention said that the age 
ratio is changing. In January- 
February, 76% of cases involved 
people 50 or older. Since March, 
only about half the cases are of 
that age range. 

Many health workers were 
among the earliest Americans to 
test positive. They continue to be 
infected in large numbers. 

Gerard Brogan, director of 
nursing practice for the Califor¬ 
nia Nurses Association, said that 
as many as 200 nurses a day test¬ 
ed positive in California recently. 
Nationwide, he said that the Na¬ 
tional Nurses United had tallied 
more than 28,000 positive tests 
and more than 230 deaths among 
health workers. 


To those who would suggest a pause, I 
would say the hunger doesn’t take a pause, 
the rent doesn’t take a pause, f 

Nancy Pelosi 

House Speaker 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK ROUNDUP 

Western governors [ 
ask Congress for | 
$1T in aid to states 



Charlie Riedel/AP 


A man carries a bag of free meals from a downtown restaurant Monday in Kansas City, Mo. The 
restaurant changed its name from The Rieger to Crossroads Community Kitchen and began offering free 
meals to the homeless and other people in need the day after Kansas City issued stay-at-home orders to 
stem the spread of COVID-19 nearly eight weeks ago. The effort, funded by donations, has gone from 
feeding about 150 people a day in March to almost 500 people daily, and has served about 30,000 
meals in the past two months. 


Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — Governors and 
legislative leaders from five west¬ 
ern states that are coordinating 
their response to the coronavirus 
outbreak asked Congress on Mon¬ 
day to send $1 trillion to state and 
local governments across the U.S. 
in the next federal aid package. 

Officials from California, Colo¬ 
rado, Nevada, Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington said in a letter to leaders of 
both parties in the U.S. House and 
Senate that they will have to make 
deep budget cuts without more 
federal aid. That could include to 
services such as health programs 
and job training designed to help 
those hit hard by the virus. 

The governors and officials 
said that $1 trillion in direct, flex¬ 
ible payments to state and local 
governments will not make up for 
the big hits their budgets are ex¬ 
pected to take, but “it will make 
a meaningful difference” in their 
ability to keep services running. 
The Assembly minority leader in 
California was the lone Republi¬ 
can to sign the letter. 

It’s not yet clear what another 
congressional aid package might 
look like or what type of proposal 
could gather bipartisan support. 

California 

SACRAMENTO — More than 
two dozen California counties 
have asked for permission to 
loosen their stay-at-home orders 
beyond what the state allows, 
Gov. Gavin Newsom said Mon¬ 
day, promising a speedy review 
of their requests as jobs continue 
disappearing by the millions in 
a coronavirus-induced economic 
downturn. 

Newsom relaxed some state¬ 
wide restrictions last week by 
allowing curbside pickup at most 
retail stores and giving manu¬ 
facturers the OK to resume with 
some limits. He’s promised to re¬ 
lease guidelines on Tuesday for 
the return of dine-in restaurants. 

But many rural counties with 
few virus cases are eager to jump 
ahead of Newsom to get started 
on recovering from a statewide 
stay-at-home order that has been 
in place for nearly two months. 

Other counties are more cau¬ 
tious, prompting a dispute be¬ 
tween Tesla CEO Elon Musk 
and Alameda County leaders 
on Monday when the billionaire 
businessman reopened his plant 
in Fremont in defiance of local 
health orders. 

Connecticut 

HARTFORD — Connecticut’s 
COVID-19 death toll surpassed 
3,000 on Monday, even as state 
officials announced plans to open 
day camps this summer. 

Officials reported 41 addition¬ 


al deaths, bringing the total to 
3,008. 

“Shame on us for underestimat¬ 
ing, perhaps, what could happen,” 
Gov. Ned Lamont said, adding 
that the U.S. surgeon general had 
told him during a visit early last 
month that the outbreak would 
likely be similar to a bad flu sea¬ 
son, in which about 100 Connecti¬ 
cut residents die. 

But the governor also noted that 
hospitalizations from the coro¬ 
navirus continue to trend down¬ 
ward, and that less than 10% of 
COVID-19 tests in the state came 
back positive for the second con¬ 
secutive day. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS — As many 
restaurants resumed in-per- 
son dining and some hair salons 
began reopening around Indiana 
on Monday, state officials said 
that most businesses have been 
following restrictions imposed to 
slow the coronavirus spread. 

The state issued its first order 
last week against a business after 
its owner was set to reopen soon¬ 
er than allowed under state regu¬ 
lations that are gradually being 
eased, said Joseph Heerens, chief 
counsel of the governor’s office. 

State officials have investigat¬ 
ed 1,458 complaints about busi¬ 
nesses violating state regulations 
since late March, finding about 
90% unfounded, Heerens said. 
Those others have been resolved 
after discussions with the busi¬ 
nesses, he said. 

The owner of a small race track 
in rural western Indiana said that 
he received the cease-and-desist 
letter from the state and county 
officials who placed barricades 
across the road to block his plans 
to host races Saturday night. 

Iowa 

IOWA CITY — Iowa’s governor 
and its medical director were in 
partial quarantine Monday after 
potential exposure to the coro¬ 
navirus, even as the state made 
plans to lift more restrictions that 
were intended to slow the spread 
of the disease. 

Gov. Kim Reynolds said that 
she would follow a modified quar¬ 
antine plan because she may have 
been exposed last week while vis¬ 
iting the White House or meeting 
with Vice President Mike Pence 
two days later in Iowa. 

At least two staff members at 
the White House have tested pos¬ 
itive, including a valet to Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump and Pence’s 
spokeswoman. 

The governor said that she 
would have most of her aides 
work from home, have minimal 
interactions with others, wear a 
mask at times and practice social 
distancing. 


Kansas 

TOPEKA — State and local or¬ 
ders still in place for checking the 
spread of the coronavirus in Kan¬ 
sas are facing legal challenges 
from the state’s attorney general 
and business owners. 

Republican Attorney General 
Derek Schmidt said Monday that 
he is reviewing whether it’s con¬ 
stitutional for people who violate 
Democratic Gov. Laura Kelly’s 
orders restricting business ac¬ 
tivities to face criminal charges. 
His office said that the GOP dis¬ 
trict attorney in Reno County in 
south-central Kansas asked him 
for a legal opinion. 

Schmidt’s announcement came 
a day after two business owners 
in Linn County in eastern Kansas 
filed a federal lawsuit against the 
county, its county commission 
and its health director. They are 
challenging a May 1 order from 
the health director requiring 
businesses to compile informa¬ 
tion on who visits their premises 
so that the local health depart¬ 
ment can use it to trace the con¬ 
tacts of infected people. 

Kentucky 

FRANKFORT — M^jor 
League Baseball may be weeks 
away from playing ball again, but 
the factory in Louisville that sup¬ 
plies bats to many of its players 
resumed production Monday in 
Kentucky. 

The Hillerich & Bradsby plant 
that makes Louisville Slugger 
bats had been idled for nearly two 
months because of the coronavi¬ 
rus outbreak. Workers started 
filling orders for some big leagu¬ 
ers as parts of Kentucky’s econo¬ 
my reopened Monday after weeks 
of shutdowns. 

Hillerich & Bradsby resumed 
bat production with new health 


and safety protocols that include 
twice-daily temperature checks, 
masks for its employees and so¬ 
cial distancing standards. 

Bat production resumed on 
the same day that Major League 
Baseball owners signed off on a 
proposal to the players’ union that 
could lead to the coronavirus-de- 
layed season starting around the 
Fourth of July weekend in ball¬ 
parks without fans. 

Montana 

HELENA — The rate at which 
Montanans are diagnosed with 
COVID-19 continues to decline 
as the state begins its third week 
in which retailers have been able 
to reopen, and the second week 
that bars and restaurants could 
offer dine-in options with limited 
capacity. 

There were two positive tests 
results from Saturday through 
Monday, the state health depart¬ 
ment said. The state reported five 
positive tests in the last week, 
compared to six during the previ¬ 
ous seven days. Three weeks ago, 
Montana had 14 positive tests in 
seven days. 

Two of the new cases an¬ 
nounced last week involved 
members of a family from West 
Yellowstone who were believed to 
have been infected while travel¬ 
ing out of state. Gallatin County 
health officer Matt Kelley said 
that it seemed like they laid low 
after becoming symptomatic, 
the Bozeman Daily Chronicle 
reported. 

Pennsylvania 

HARRISBURG — Gov. Tom 
Wolf’s education secretary told 
lawmakers on Monday that he ex¬ 
pects students to go back to school 
in the fall, and the Department of 
Education will provide guidance 


in the coming weeks to prepare 
teachers and staff to return to 
school buildings. 

Schools have been closed since 
March under Wolf’s orders to try 
to stop the spread of the corona¬ 
virus, keeping more than 1.7 mil¬ 
lion public school children home 
and exposing big differences in 
the ability of wealthier and poor¬ 
er districts to teach kids online. 

Education Secretary Pedro Ri¬ 
vera, testifying in a Senate com¬ 
mittee hearing, acknowledged 
that schools will need additional 
aid to respond to various chal¬ 
lenges posed by school closures 
and the need to contain the virus. 

He downplayed the notion 
that students might not return to 
school buildings in the fall. The 
department intends to reopen 
schools, but keeping students and 
staff safe might mean changes 
that involve following state Health 
Department recommendations, 
he said. 

South Carolina 

COLUMBIA — South Carolina 
moved closer to fully reopening 
its economy on Monday, as res¬ 
taurants reopened with restric¬ 
tions and the state’s governor 
announced that public pools as 
well as gyms, salons, barbershops 
and other close contact business¬ 
es could resume operation next 
week. 

Schools will remain closed and 
other mass gatherings will still 
be prohibited as the coronavirus 
pandemic continues, Gov. Henry 
McMaster said. 

Also Monday, health officials 
said that they had retained 1,800 
contact tracers, 400 of whom will 
work under the South Carolina 
Department of Health and Envi¬ 
ronmental Control and 1,400 of 
whom will work for private staff¬ 
ing companies. 
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VETERANS 


VA announces 200K have signed burn pit registry 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

AUSTIN, Texas — The Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs said that 
a registry for veterans exposed 
to airborne toxins now includes 
more than 200,000 people, as ad¬ 
vocates have contended that bet¬ 
ter health care is what veterans 
need, not lists. 

“I don’t feel that it’s a mile¬ 
stone. It may be for them, but 
not for anyone sick and dying,” 
said Rosie Torres, co-founder 
of Burn Pits 360, a nonprofit ad¬ 
vocacy group that fights for VA 
health care benefits for veterans 
exposed to smoke from burn pits 
during the Iraq and Afghanistan 
wars. 

The military used burn pits as 
waste disposal sites on bases pri¬ 
marily in Iraq and Afghanistan to 
dispose of most of the trash cre¬ 
ated there, which included diesel 
generators, medical waste, com¬ 
puters and day-to-day trash from 
service members. The smoke 
generated from the pits contained 
toxins that can cause short- and 
long-term health complications. 

The registry, which began in 
June 2014, allows veterans and 
service members who deployed 


to certain regions in Southwest 
Asia as early as 1990 to self-re- 
port their exposures and health 
concerns in an online question¬ 
naire that can be used to initiate 
discussions of health concerns, 
according to the VA’s news re¬ 
lease about reaching more than 
200,000 registrants. 

“It helps the VA check off the 
box, but it doesn’t help any one 
of our families in any way, shape 
or form,” said Torres, whose hus¬ 
band Army Reserve Capt. Le Roy 
Torres spent years fighting the 
VA to connect his chronic respi¬ 
ratory and health conditions to 
his service in Iraq. 

About 3.5 million veterans and 
service members are believed to 
have been exposed and could po¬ 
tentially join the registry, accord¬ 
ing to VA estimates. The registry 
website states that 203,525 have 
filled out the questionnaire as of 
April 28, or nearly 6% of those 
eligible. 

VA Secretary Robert Wilkie 
said in a statement that veterans 
who join the registry can gain 
further understanding of “the 
impact of deployment-related ex¬ 
posures on health. 

“Concerns about the long-term 
effects of exposure to burn pits 


remain a priority,” he said. 

Though Burn Pits 360 advocat¬ 
ed to Congress for the registry, 
Torres said that it is not as helpful 
as when it was conceived because 
the list doesn’t track mortality 
nor is it connected to any epide¬ 
miological studies. 

The VA did announce in July 
that its new Airborne Hazards 
and Burn Pits Center of Excel¬ 
lence in New Jersey will analyze 
the registry data to monitor the 
VA’s overall clinical response to 
exposure concerns. 

Tom Porter, executive vice 
president of government affairs 
for Iraq and Afghanistan Vet¬ 
erans of America, or IAVA, said 
problems with the registry in¬ 
clude that it is voluntary and re¬ 
quires people to know about it. 

As they have in the past, IAVA 
will continue to ask the VA to de¬ 
scribe the scope of its outreach 
regarding the registry, he said. 

Between his work with IAVA 
and as a commander in the Navy 
Reserve, Porter said that he trav¬ 
els the country often and always 
asks veterans whether they know 
about the registry. 

“Nine out of 10 times, the an¬ 
swer is no,” he said. “We looked 
around and we just knew that the 


communications coming out of 
VA were very lacking because 
they ... didn’t have any campaign 
about this registry and why peo¬ 
ple should sign up for it.” 

Last year, IAVA and about 15 
other veteran service organiza¬ 
tions campaigned for the Burn 
Pits Accountability Act, which 
would require the Defense De¬ 
partment to ask service members 
about exposure during health as¬ 
sessments and enroll them in the 
registry, if applicable. The law 
passed as part of the National De¬ 
fense Authorization Act of Fiscal 
Year 2020. 

Just in advocating for the ac¬ 
countability act, Porter said that 
he watched the registry numbers 
rise as IAVA representatives ad¬ 
dressed the issue on Capitol Hill 
and in the media. 

“You can’t just have a program 
and expect people to go find it,” 
Porter said. “There needs to be 
aggressive outreach to those that 
are affected.” 

The VA credited the increase 
in registrants to a Defense De¬ 
partment letter sent to more than 
700,000 active-duty, Guard and 
Reserve members to encourage 
participation, according to the 
department’s news release. 


IAVA and Burn Pits 360 are 
part of a coalition of 25 veteran 
service organizations advocating 
for toxic exposure support from 
Congress. The group planned to 
announce “ambitious legislation” 
in March, but the coronavirus 
pandemic has put those plans 
on hold, Porter said. The legisla¬ 
tion is supported by comedian 
Jon Stewart, who testified before 
Congress on behalf of similar leg¬ 
islation for first responders ex¬ 
posed to airborne toxins during 
the aftermath of the 9/11 terrorist 
attacks. 

Burn Pits 360 also is drafting 
legislation to grant presumptive 
connections between certain 
exposures and cancers, Torres 
said. Now, the VA handles each 
veteran’s claim on a case-by-case 
basis, which can be slow and un¬ 
even, she said 

Porter said that IAVA and other 
members of the coalition know it’s 
going to take a lot of pressure and 
public education to get legisla¬ 
tion about toxic exposure through 
Congress. 

“It’s all part of paying for war,” 
he said. “Don’t forget about those 
obligations when we get back.” 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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Justices hear clash over 
Trump tax, bank records 



AP 


This April 1 photo provided by Herb Hoeptner shows him and his 
wife, Diane, at the University of California, San Francisco hospital 
the day after surgery to donate one of her kidneys to him. Organ 
transplants have plummeted amid the COVID-19 pandemic. 

Organ transplants, 
down due to virus, 
start to inch back 


By Lauran Neergaard 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—Organ trans¬ 
plants plummeted as COVID-19 
swept through communities, with 
surgeons wary of endangering liv¬ 
ing donors and unable to retrieve 
possibly usable organs from the 
dead — and hospitals sometimes 
too full even when they could. 

Deceased donor transplants — 
the most common kind—dropped 
by about half in the U.S. and 90% 
in France from late February into 
early April, researchers reported 
Monday in the journal Lancet. 

Transplants from living donors 
had a similarly staggering dive, 
according to the United Network 
for Organ Sharing, which runs 
the U.S. transplant system. There 
were 151 living donor transplants 
in the U.S. in the second week of 
March when a pandemic was de¬ 
clared. There were only 16 such 
transplants the week of April 5, 
according to UNOS. 

It’s too soon to know how many 
people waiting for a lifesaving 
organ transplant may die not 
from COVID-19 infection but be¬ 
cause the pandemic blocked their 
chance at a new organ. Kidney 


transplants make up the vast ma¬ 
jority of the drop, but heart, lung 
and liver transplants declined, 
too. 

University of California, San 
Francisco, interim transplant 
director Dr. Chris Freise said 
he used daily updates in decid¬ 
ing what transplants were safe to 
schedule. He remains on guard 
as California’s social distancing 
restrictions are gradually lifted. 

For example, Freise’s team al¬ 
lowed living kidney transplants 
for people like Herb Hoeptner, 
who was on the brink of needing 
dialysis. 

“When you have kidneys that 
have nothing left, you either go on 
dialysis or you die. That was much 
more of a concern to me than 
coronavirus,” said Hoeptner. 

The 66-year-old from Gilroy, 
Calif., realized only after his 
surgery on March 31 how rare a 
transplant during the pandemic 
was. 

“I was extremely lucky,” added 
Hoeptner, whose wife, Diane, was 
his donor and rebounded quickly 
from the surgery. 


By Mark Sherman 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Su¬ 
preme Court is taking up Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s bid to keep 
his tax, bank and financial re¬ 
cords private, a major clash over 
presidential accountability that 
could affect the 2020 presidential 
campaign. 

The justices heard arguments 
by telephone Tuesday morning in 
two cases about subpoenas from 
congressional committees and 
the Manhattan district attorney. 
The court, where six justices are 
age 65 or older, has been meeting 
by phone because of the coronavi¬ 
rus pandemic. 

Rulings against the president 
could lead to the campaign sea¬ 
son release of personal financial 
information, including tax re¬ 
turns that have been made public 
by every other president in re¬ 
cent history, that Trump has kept 
shielded from investigators and 
the public. 

“President Trump is the first 
one to refuse to do that,” Justice 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg said early 
in the arguments. 


Associated Press 

While President Donald Trump 
claims mail-in voting is ripe for 
fraud and “cheaters,” his reelec¬ 
tion campaign and state allies are 
scrambling to launch operations 
meant to help their voters cast 
ballots in the mail. 

Through its partnership with 
the Republican National Commit¬ 
tee, Trump’s campaign is train¬ 
ing volunteers on the ins and outs 
of mail-in and absentee voting 
and sending supporters texts and 
emails reminding them to send 
in their ballots. In Wisconsin, 
where a special congressional 
election is scheduled on Tuesday, 
the Trump campaign last week 


The cases resemble earlier dis¬ 
putes over presidents’ assertions 
that they were too consumed with 
the job of running the country to 
worry about lawsuits and inves¬ 
tigations. In 1974, the justices 
acted unanimously in requiring 
President Richard Nixon to turn 
over White House tapes to the 
Watergate special prosecutor. In 
1997, another unanimous court 
allowed a sexual harassment law¬ 
suit to go forward against Presi¬ 
dent Bill Clinton. 

In those cases, three Nixon ap¬ 
pointees and two Clinton appoin¬ 
tees, respectively, voted against 
the president who chose them 
for the high court. The current 
court has two Trump appointees, 
Justices Neil Gorsuch and Brett 
Kavanaugh. 

Appellate courts in Washington 
and New York have ruled that the 
documents should be turned over, 
but those rulings have been put on 
hold pending a final court ruling. 
The appellate decisions brushed 
aside the president’s broad argu¬ 
ments, focusing on the fact that 
the subpoenas were addressed to 
third parties asking for records of 


blasted out a reminder via Twit¬ 
ter: “Request an absentee ballot 
by 5 pm TONIGHT.” 

In another election, the mes¬ 
sage might have been viewed as 
standard get-out-the-vote work. 
But in the age of the coronavirus, 
it points to a problem for Republi¬ 
cans: How do they follow Trump’s 
lead and oppose mail-in voting 
without falling behind Democrats 
who are embracing the practice 
as the safest way to vote during a 
pandemic? 

The Trump campaign’s answer 
is to continue to promote mail vot¬ 
ing options, even as it casts doubt 
on some of the ways it is practiced. 
The campaign says it specifically 
draws a line at all-mail elections, 


Trump’s business and financial 
dealings as a private citizen, not 
as president. 

House committees want re¬ 
cords from Deutsche Bank and 
Capital One, as well as the Mazars 
USA accounting firm. Mazars 
also is the recipient of a subpoena 
from Manhattan District Attor¬ 
ney Cyrus Vance Jr. 

Two congressional committees 
subpoenaed the bank documents 
as part their investigations into 
Trump and his businesses. 

Vance and the House Oversight 
and Reform Committee sought 
records from Mazars concerning 
Trump and his businesses based 
on payments that Trump’s then- 
personal lawyer, Michael Cohen, 
arranged to keep two women 
from airing their claims of af¬ 
fairs with Trump during the 2016 
presidential race. 

Trump sued to block the sub¬ 
poenas. He is being represented 
by personal lawyers at the Su¬ 
preme Court, and the Justice 
Department is supporting the 
high-court appeal. 


where every voter automatically 
receives a ballot. That practice 
is “an invitation for fraud,” cam¬ 
paign spokesman Tim Murtaugh 
contended in a statement. 

States with all-mail votes have 
not reported significant fraud. 

“While we strongly disagree 
with the ill-intended Democrat 
push for more mail-in ballots, we 
have an obligation to our voters to 
inform them of what the law is in 
their state and what their options 
are,“ Murtaugh said. 

That position comes amid 
signs that Republicans may be 
at a disadvantage when it comes 
to making sure their voters who 
feel unsafe in a polling place have 
easy access to mail-in options. 


As Trump campaign guides backers 
on mail voting, president casts doubt 


ADL report finds anti-Semitic incidents in US hit record high in 2019 


Associated Press 

SILVER SPRING, Md. — 
American Jews were targets of 
more anti-Semitic incidents in 
2019 than any other year over the 
past four decades, a surge marked 
by deadly attacks on a California 
synagogue, a Jewish grocery store 
in New Jersey and a rabbi’s New 
York home, the Anti-Defamation 
League reported Tuesday. 

The Jewish civil rights group 
counted 2,107 anti-Semitic inci¬ 


dents in 2019, finding 61 physical 
assault cases, 1,127 instances of 
harassment and 919 acts of van¬ 
dalism. That’s the highest an¬ 
nual tally since the New York 
City-based group began tracking 
anti-Semitic incidents in 1979. It 
also marked a 12% increase over 
the 1,879 incidents it counted in 
2018. 

Jonathan Greenblatt, the 
group’s CEO, attributes last 
year’s record high to a “normal¬ 
ization of anti-Semitic tropes,” 


the “charged politics of the day” 
and social media. This year, he 
said, the COVID-19 pandemic is 
fueling anti-Semitic conspiracy 
theories. 

The ADL’s count of anti-Semit¬ 
ic assaults involved 95 victims. 
More than half of the assaults oc¬ 
curred in New York City, includ¬ 
ing 25 in Brooklyn. Eight of those 
Brooklyn assaults happened dur¬ 
ing a span of eight days in Decem¬ 
ber, primarily in neighborhoods 
where many Orthodox Jews live. 


“Objects were thrown at vic¬ 
tims, antisemitic slurs were 
shouted, and at least three vic¬ 
tims were hit or punched in their 
heads or faces,” says the report 
first given exclusively to The As¬ 
sociated Press. 

The ADL defines an anti-Se¬ 
mitic assault as “an attempt to 
inflict physical harm on one or 
more people who are Jewish or 
perceived to be Jewish, accom¬ 
panied by evidence of antisemitic 
animus.” 


The ADL says it tries to avoid 
conflating general criticism of Is¬ 
rael with anti-Semitism. 

“However, Israel-related ha¬ 
rassment of groups or individuals 
may be included when the harass¬ 
ment incorporates established 
anti-Jewish references, accusa¬ 
tions and/or conspiracy theories, 
or when they demonize American 
Jews for their support of Israel,” 
the report says. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Nick and 
Nora’s pet 
5 Faux — 

8 Not many 

12 Bound 

13 Last (Abbr.) 

14 Egyptian river 

15 Greet someone 

17 Pesky insect 

18 “Strange 
Interlude” 
playwright 
Eugene 

19 Scours 

21 Weir 

22 Put the kibosh on 

23 Architect I. M. — 
26 Napkin’s place 
28 Rosters 

31 Ticklish Muppet 
33 Refusals 

35 Mustang and 
Jaguar 

36 Feather in 
one’s cap 

38 Insult, slangily 

40 Evergreen tree 

41 Big rig 

43 USN officers 
45 Country 
singer Larry 
47 Cake tiers 

51 Otherwise 

52 Bless the food 

54 Latin 101 word 

55 Einstein’s 
birthplace 


56 Persia, 
today 

57 Sun beams 

58 Fannie — 

59 Admin, aide 

DOWN 

1 Too 

2 Writer O’Casey 

3 Diggs of “Private 
Practice” 

4 Plant pest 

5 “Spaceballs” 
actor Bill 

6 100% 

7 Inventory 

8 Perfectly 
behaved 

9 Ultimate authority 

10 Flair 

11 Saturates 
16 Airline to 

Tel Aviv 


20 Like Abner 
or Wayne 

23 Zing 

24 Right angle 

25 “Let me tell 
you ...” 

27 Group of seals 

29 Three, in Rome 

30 Away from NNE 
32 Breakfast orders 
34 “I am a fool!” 

37 Brit, record label 
39 Men-only 
42 “To recap ...” 

44 Lebanon’s 
neighbor 

45 Equipment 

46 — mater 

48 Jug handles 

49 Some HDTVs 

50 Faxed 
53 Mode 

lead-in 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



5-13 CRYPTOQUIP 


X DFWWVDB ZEB WMXGQMA 
WNQYB XR JEXYE YVGWQRA 
KXMBYZVMD GBBZ JVFNK SB 


ZEB GQDZBM SVQMKMVVG. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: AT THE HOUSE PARTY 
FOR CHARGED SUSPECTS, A FEW GUYS WERE 
KICKED OUT FOR SHOWING UP UNINDICTED. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: W equals P 
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Charlie Riedel/AP 


Parade of balloons 

Led by local balloon artist Molly Balloons, front, friends and neighbors parade through a Kansas City, Mo., neighborhood Sunday. The 
parade has become a weekly event to promote social distancing and wearing a mask in order to prevent the spread of the coronavirus, as 
well as to just get some air and bring joy to homebound neighbors. 

THE CENSUS 

^ The number of big trout that are now waiting for anglers 

f 1 M M in Vermont's Passumpsic River. The Caledonian Record 
Tjllll reported that 350 rainbow and 150 brown trout were 
stocked in the river not far from downtown St. Johnsbury 
by officials from the Vermont Department of Fish and 
Wildlife. The stocking comes as the sales of fishing licenses in Vermont are up, 
probably because fishing is a recreational opportunity available during the C0VID- 
19 outbreak. 


Police: Man tried to 
hit officers with car 

QA CHARLESTON — A 
man in South Carolina 
who allegedly attempted to run 
police officers over with his car 
was arrested after a car and foot 
chase. 

Police said that Antonio Riv¬ 
ers Jr. was found sleeping early 
Sunday morning in Charleston 
inside a running car with a rifle, 
according to an arrest report 
from the North Charleston Police 
Department. 

When officers tried to wake 
him, police said that Rivers tried 
to hide a white substance and 
then started backing up his car. 
An officer tried to put Rivers’ car 
in neutral, but Rivers put it in re¬ 
verse and allegedly attempted to 
run the officer over, the report 
said. 

North Charleston police chased 
Rivers until his car hit a fence, 
news outlets reported. He ran to a 
pond before officers caught up to 
him and arrested him, WCIV-TV 
reported. 

Officials pick site for 
new veterans cemetery 

KIH/I RI0RANCH °— us - 

I* 1*1 officials have signed 
off on a new veterans cemetery 
outside of Albuquerque. 

KRQE-TV reported that New 
Mexico is offering more than 200 
acres in Sandoval County for the 
project. 

Sandoval County Commis¬ 
sioner Jay Block said that county 
officials, lobbyists and members 
of Congress were instrumental in 
getting the U.S. Veterans Admin¬ 
istration to choose the county for 
the cemetery. 

There are two national veter¬ 
ans cemeteries in New Mexico 
— in Santa Fe and Fort Bayard. 
The state opened its own veter¬ 
ans cemetery in Fort Stanton and 
Gallup, with one in Angel Fire 
opening soon. 

Woman caught twice in 
15 minutes for speeding 

KIU R0CHESTER — A 

I* ■■ New Hampshire 
woman who was stopped for 
speeding twice within 15 minutes 
was charged with reckless opera¬ 
tion and released on bail, accord¬ 
ing to state police. 

A New Hampshire State Police 
trooper stopped Nicole George, 
31, on Saturday for reportedly 
driving 90 miles per hour on 
the Spaulding Turnpike in New¬ 
ington. About 13 minutes later, 
George was seen driving 111 
miles per hour on Route 16 in 
Rochester and was arrested. 

Authorities found about 40 
grams of fentanyl and a small 
amount of methamphetamine. 
George, of Dover, is also expected 
to face drug charges. 

Zoo animals can join 
video call for donation 

|#Y LOUISVILLE — For 
III video conference calls 
that are starting to get humdrum, 
the Louisville Zoo has some 
guests to keep things lively. 

People using Zoom to commu¬ 


nicate with co-workers or family 
during the coronavirus pandemic 
can make a $75 tax-deductible 
donation to have Fitz the elephant 
or Qannik the polar bear, among 
others, make an appearance. 

Social media is one way that 
zoos worldwide have been engag¬ 
ing with people who can no lon¬ 
ger visit — their main source of 
income — and raise some much- 
needed cash. 

Sunni the sloth, Petey the 
camel and some of the gorillas 
and giraffes are also available to 
participate, the release said. 

Statue to honor slaves 
who sued for freedom 

MQ ST. LOUIS — Ef- 
1*1 forts are underway to 
raise $1 million for a downtown 
St. Louis monument to honor the 
hundreds of slaves who filed law¬ 
suits for their freedom, leading 
up to the landmark Dred Scott 
case that pushed the U.S. closer 
to the Civil War. 

The goal is to unveil the Free¬ 
dom Suits Memorial in July 
2021 on the east lawn of the Civil 
Courts Building. In an 1857 de¬ 


cision on Scott’s case, the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that black 
people were not citizens and did 
not have the right to sue, angering 
anti-slavery advocates, KMOX 
reports. 

Attorney Paul Venker, chair¬ 
man of the Freedom Suits Memo¬ 
rial Steering Committee, called 
those who sued “change agents” 
who altered the way people 
thought about slavery in the U.S. 

The 14-foot tall bronze sculp¬ 
ture by artist Preston Jackson 
will depict a female slave inside 
the courthouse on a witness stand 
arguing for her freedom. They 
chose a woman because at the 
time, the law was if a mother was 
deemed free then so were her 
children. 


Moose hunt to go 
forward, permits due 

|^J| p AUGUSTA — Maine 
1*1 k wildlife managers are 
collecting the last applications to 
participate in the state’s moose 
hunt this year. 

The applications are due Thurs¬ 
day. Tens of thousands of people 
typically apply to participate in 
the moose hunt and only a couple 
thousand permits are awarded. 

The state will award the per¬ 
mits via a lottery in June. 

The lottery is usually a live 
event, but it’s being held online 
this year to limit spread of the 
coronavirus. 

State officials have said that 


hunting is still allowed when the 
state is under a stay-at-home order 
and social distancing rules are in 
place. The state’s spring turkey 
hunt is currently going on. 

Film about lighthouse 
move goes national 

nil A AQUINNAH — A 65- 
l*l^% minute documentary 
film about efforts to save the Gay 
Head Lighthouse on Martha’s 
Vineyard is going nationwide. 

Five years after the lighthouse 
in Aquinnah was moved 129 
feet back from an eroding cliff, 
“Keepers of the Light,” a docu¬ 
mentary by Liz Witham and Ken 
Wentworth inspired by the light¬ 
house’s rescue, will be shown on 
80% of U.S. PBS stations, accord¬ 
ing to the Cape Cod Times. 

Witham grew up in Aquinnah, 
with the beam of the Gay Head 
Light shining in her bedroom 
every night. 

As of mid-May, 246 PBS sta¬ 
tions in every state and major 
market will start showing the 
film, Witham said. 

From wire reports 
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Disney to stream 
‘Hamilton’ in July 

Associated. Press 

This July Fourth holiday, you’ll 
be able to see the original Broad¬ 
way cast of “Hamilton” perform 
the musical smash about a Found¬ 
ing Father from the comfort of 
your couch. 

The Walt Disney Company said 
Tuesday it will put the live capture 
of Lin-Manuel Miranda’s show on 
Disney TV Plus starting on July 3. 
It had been slated to be in movie 
theaters in October 2021. 

“I’m so grateful to all the fans 
who asked for this, and I’m so glad 
that we’re able to make it happen. 
I’m so proud of this show. I can’t 
wait for you to see it,” Miranda 
said in a statement. 

The groundbreaking, biograph¬ 
ical hip-hop show about the life 
of Treasury Secretary Alexander 
Hamilton won 11 Tony Awards 
and made numerous tours. 

The film was made at the Rich¬ 
ard Rodgers Theatre on Broad¬ 
way in June 2016, and stars all of 
the original Tony Award winners 
— Miranda as Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton; Daveed Diggs as Marquis de 
Lafayette/Thomas Jefferson; Re¬ 
nee Elise Goldsberry as Angelica 
Schuyler; and Leslie Odom Jr. as 
Aaron Burr. 



COVID-19 compacts Fox fall schedule 


Other news 

■ Betty Wright, the Grammy- 
winning soul singer and songwrit¬ 
er whose influential 1970s hits 
included “Clean Up Woman” and 
“Where is the Love,” died Sunday 
at her home in Miami. She was 
66. Steve Greenberg of S-Curve 
Records told the New York Times 
that Wright was diagnosed with 
cancer in the fall. Wright had her 
breakthrough with 1971’s “Clean 
Up Woman,” which combined 
elements of funk, soul and R&B. 
Recorded when Wright was 17, 
the song was a top 10 hit on the 
Billboard R&B and pop charts, 
and its familiar grooves were 
used and reused as samples. 


By Lynn Elber 

Associated Press 

“The Masked Singer,” an artificial-intelli¬ 
gence thriller and a prime-time soap opera 
starring Kim Cattrall will be part of Fox’s 
fall lineup, the network said Monday as it 
unveiled its schedule amid the pandemic’s 
disruption of the TV industry. 

Cattrall’s “Filthy Rich,” about a Southern 
family’s inheritance fight, and the AI drama 
“neXt” starring John Slattery were to have 
bowed this spring and had each completed 
10 episodes. Moving the shows to the 2020- 
21 season gives Fox fresh fare despite uncer¬ 
tainty about when or how the virus-forced 
Hollywood production shutdown will ease. 

Fox’s fall schedule also will include “L.A.’s 
Finest,” the Gabrielle Union-Jessica Alba po¬ 
lice drama that originated on cable, and the 


third installment of “Cosmos” hosted by as¬ 
trophysicist Neil deGrasse Tyson and made 
in partnership with National Geographic 
Channel, which aired it earlier this spring. 

“Bob’s Burgers” has been renewed for its 
11th season and will be part of Fox’s Sunday 
night animated lineup set to include the 32nd 
season of “The Simpsons,” the network said. 

Fox included football broadcasts on its 
fall schedule, despite the uncertainty that 
COVID-19 also has brought to sports. 

The midseason that begins in early 2021 
will bring “Call Me Kat,” a new sitcom star¬ 
ring Mayim Bialik and which she’s produc¬ 
ing with Jim Parsons, her onetime “The Big 
Bang Theory” costar. Two new animated 
comedies, “The Great North” and “House- 
broken,” also will arrive then. 

The drama series “9-1-1” and its spinoff 
“9-1-1: Lone Star” will be midseason shows, 


Fox said, with more programming announce¬ 
ments ahead. 

Networks customarily detail their new 
series and schedules in Mid-May and hold 
presentations for ad buyers in New York 
City. This year, there are alternatives to the 
crowded events and meet-and-greets with 
stars that the virus has ruled out. 

Last week, CBS said it was renewing about 
80 percent of its series and adding three 
newcomers, including a revamped “Equal¬ 
izer” starring Queen Latifah. The network’s 
schedule will be shared in a belated May 19 
“virtual” presentation. 

“The effects of this global health crisis 
leave no business unaffected,” Fox Enter¬ 
tainment CEO Charlie Collier said in a state¬ 
ment that credited the company with “swiftly 
creating” a new fall lineup to bring to the 
marketplace. 


Two faces of Elle Fanning, Taylor Swift special new this week 


Associated Press 

H ere’s a collection curated 
by The Associated Press’ 
entertainment journalists 
of what’s arriving on TV, 
streaming services and 
music platforms this week. 

Movies 

“Teen Spirit”: While we wait for Elle 
Fanning’s new Catherine the Great se¬ 
ries, why not catch up with the underseen 
charmer “Teen Spirit,” now available on 
the streaming service Kanopy. (Kanopy 
can be accessed via the Morale, Welfare 
and Recreation Digital Library.) It’s the 
stylish directorial debut of “The Hand¬ 
maids Tale” actor Max Minghella (who 
is also the son of the late Anthony Ming¬ 
hella) about a small-town teen who gets a 
shot at pop stardom with a local singing 
competition. 

“Maleficent: Mistress of Evil”: Or per¬ 
haps you’d like a more family-friendly 
Fanning. If so, “Maleficent: Mistress of 
Evil” comes to Disney Plus on Friday. It’s 



AP 


“Taylor Swift City of Lover Concert” 
will air Sunday night on ABC, and it will 
be available for streaming on multiple 
platforms the following day. 

far from great, but there are some worth¬ 
while elements to be had in this sequel. And 
AP Film Writer Jake Coyle wrote that it’s 
Fanning’s performance (“a welcome dash 
of naturalism”) that saves the film from a 
worse fate. 

— Film Writer Lindsey Bahr 


Music 

“Taylor Swift City of Lover Concert”: 
Taylor Swift is performing Sunday, and her 
opening act is “American Idol.” Immedi¬ 
ately following the season finale of “Idol,” 
ABC will air the one-hour “Taylor Swift 
City of Lover Concert” at 10 p.m. EDT. It 
was filmed last September at L’Olympia 
Theater in Paris and features Swift per¬ 
forming songs from her latest album, 
“Lover,” and behind-the-scenes moments. 
The special will be available Monday on 
demand, on Hulu and on Disney Plus. 

David Bowie: The icon died in 2016, but 
his voice lives on. The 12-track live album 
“LIVEANDWELL.COM” — available 
Friday — is the first in a series of three 
Bowie live releases from the ’90s com¬ 
ing to streaming services in the next few 
months. Four of the songs were taken from 
a 1997 concert at New York City’s Radio 
City Music Hall. Other songs were record¬ 
ed in Amsterdam, Rio de Janeiro and at 
the Phoenix festival in the U.K. 

Sara Evans: Top-notch country singer 
Sara Evans takes on 13 cover songs span¬ 


ning six decades on her new album out Fri¬ 
day. “Copy That” features Evans copying 
songs from Hank Williams, John Mayer, 
Carole King, the Bee Gees, the Pretenders, 
Chicago and others. Old Crow Medicine 
Show and Little Big Town’s Phillip Sweet 
appear on the album, but they aren’t the 
only ones — Evans’ daughters, Olivia and 
Audrey, also lend their vocals to the songs. 

— Music Editor Mesfin Fekadu 

Television 

“Sherlock” sidekick Martin Freeman 

is the lead sleuth in “A Confession,” which 
debuted Tuesday on the BritBox streaming 
service. Freeman, who played Dr. Watson 
to Benedict Cumberbatch’s Holmes, stars 
in the six-part series as a British police de¬ 
tective investigating the disappearance of 
a 22-year-old woman. Believing the victim 
might be alive and held captive, the detec¬ 
tive begins an urgent search that brings 
him up against the limits of police proto¬ 
col, and maybe beyond. Imelda Staunton 
(“Harry Potter”) and Siobhan Finneran 
(“Downton Abbey”) co-star. 

— Television Writer Lynn Elber 
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By Nina Shapiro 

Special to The Washington Post 

A s the COVID-19 death toll in 
the United States rises, protests 
against pandemic mitigation 
measures have also increased. 
In recent weeks, some demonstrators have 
even directed their ire at nurses, calling 
them liars, fake nurses and worse. These 
are medical personnel who risk their lives 
daily, helping the ill recover and holding 
those who die. More than 9,000 health care 
workers have contracted the new corona- 
virus, according to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, and at least 27 
have died. 

In California, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl¬ 
vania and elsewhere, protesters have de¬ 
manded a return to life as it was before the 
lockdown, insisting on going back to work 
and expressing contempt for social dis¬ 
tancing practices, mask-wearing and other 
measures intended to stem the spread of 
the coronavirus. 

Given that many of the protesters shun 
masks and social distancing in their lives, 
some will almost certainly fall ill with 
COVID-19. John W. McDaniel, an Ohio 
man who on Facebook had criticized lock- 
down measures as a “political ploy,” died 
from the virus last month. 

Would McDaniel or anyone else who 
opposed the lockdown and was infected 
with the virus — putting their families, 
their community and their caregivers at 
risk of getting ill and dying — be refused 
care? Certainly not. When I was a resident 
physician, my colleagues and I would oc¬ 
casionally treat prisoners in the hospi¬ 
tal emergency room. We were told never 


By Bree Barton 

Special to The Washington Post 

F our weeks ago, without notice or 
explanation, a Dallas County jail 
released a group of inmates, in¬ 
cluding a 60-year-old homeless 
man with an addiction disorder who was 
awaiting substance-abuse treatment. That 
man was my uncle. 

When my uncle walked out of jail, he did 
not go home, because he doesn’t have one. 
With no phone or computer, he was un- 
traceable. Neither his blindsided defense 
lawyer nor employees at shelters where 
he had stayed in the past had anything to 
tell us. We didn’t know whether he had 
been tested for COVID-19. We didn’t know 
whether he was alive or dead. 

My uncle’s release was not unique. Many 
jails, facing intense scrutiny and growing 
concern over incarcerated people’s risk 
of exposure to the new coronavirus, have 
released some nonviolent offenders. This 
move has evoked strong, often angry re¬ 
sponses from governors, judges and police 
officers concerned about the effects on 
prison populations and society at large. Not 
to mention the more personal implications: 
A recent New York Times article high¬ 
lighted a woman’s outrage after the man 
accused of the hit-and-run that killed her 
daughter had been released from a virus- 
threatened St. Louis jail. 

On the surface, the early release of in¬ 
carcerated people may look like humanity, 
like clemency — at least for those inmates 
who have homes to go to. Look deeper, 
though, and the motivations become less 
clear and the consequences less benign. 
Research shows that formerly incarcerat¬ 
ed people are almost 10 times more likely 
to be homeless than the general public, 


to ask their guards about the prisoners’ 
crimes. Frankly, we didn’t want to know. 
Was this person a murderer? A rapist? Or 
maybe just someone who grew up in tough 
circumstances, got stuck with a bad crowd 
and was in the wrong place at the wrong 
time? Patients are patients. We treat them. 
Better not to know. 

Those of us in health care find the anti¬ 
lockdown protesters’ behavior abhorrent. 
We are terrified of this virus, we thank 
our co-workers and colleagues around 
the world every day, and wish more than 
anyone else that COVID-19 would be gone. 
Like everyone else, we want to get back to 
our lives. But we also see that social dis¬ 
tancing is working. The case numbers have 
started to drop in cities and states where it 
is being utilized. We worry that as soon as 
restrictions are lifted — and especially if 
it isn’t done gradually — a second wave of 
infection will surge. We are as fearful as 
we are hopeful. 

Americans are fortunate to live in a 
country with constitutional, spelled-out 
rights that are hard-won and sometimes 
fought over. But with those rights come 
responsibilities, primarily civic ones. 
Like it or not, belonging to a community, 
no matter how small, means bearing the 
responsibility to immunize our children 
and ourselves. Vaccinations protect ev¬ 
eryone, our herd. But there will always be 
anti-vaccination protests — they have been 
around since soon after the British physi¬ 
cian Edward Jenner introduced the small¬ 
pox vaccine in the late 1700s, and they will 
endure long after social media platforms 
are replaced by something even more ef¬ 
fective at spreading misinformation. Still, 


and predicts that “homeless individuals 
infected by COVID-19 would be twice as 
likely to be hospitalized, two to four times 
as likely to require critical care, and two to 
three times as likely to die than the general 
population.” 

To release a vulnerable population (in¬ 
carcerated people) into a vulnerable situa¬ 
tion (homelessness) is, at best, misguided; 
at worst, dangerous. Though incarcerated 
Americans lack some of the rights held by 
most citizens, they are protected by the 
Eighth Amendment’s prohibition against 
cruel and unusual punishment, a term that 
can include “deliberate indifference.” A 
few days after my uncle’s release, for ex¬ 
ample, U.S. District Judge Colleen Kollar- 
Kotelly ordered a District of Columbia jail 
to overhaul its medical care, cleaning and 
social distancing measures to reverse what 
appeared to be the city’s “deliberate indif¬ 
ference” to the health of its incarcerated 
population. 

When my uncle and his fellow inmates 
were led out on a chain and handed their 
modified probation papers, did the jail 
take into account that, six days earlier, 22 
inmates in Dallas County and 12 sheriff’s 
office employees tested positive for the 
virus? Were the men told where they could 
be tested for COVID-19? Were they direct¬ 
ed to area shelters — the ones that hadn’t 
already closed their doors? Not that we 
know. In the current global circumstances, 
the failure to do those things would look 
very much like “deliberate indifference.” 

My uncle was released, we eventually 
figured out, because he was considered 
“medically high-risk” for the coronavi¬ 
rus. Five years ago, he was hospitalized 
for tuberculosis; decades of addiction have 
ravaged both his body and his mind. He is 
mentally ill and has made multiple suicide 


the story of vaccines is one of civic respon¬ 
sibility triumphing over a noisy minority of 
the civically irresponsible. 

Doctors’ civic responsibilities are but¬ 
tressed by moral responsibilities and by 
the oaths they take upon graduation from 
medical school. These include vows to do 
no harm and to care for all, irrespective of 
the doctors’ “feelings.” Yes, there are many 
pediatricians who will not treat children in 
their practice if the parents do not follow 
the vaccination program recommended by 
public health officials, but these physicians 
will help the family find a doctor who will. 

If and when there is a vaccine against 
COVID-19, there will be some who re¬ 
fuse vaccination for themselves and their 
families. That’s as predictable as the next 
sunrise. But such a refusal won’t prompt 
physicians to deny treatment to them if 
they become ill with the virus. Will the 
schools allow students to attend classes 
if they have not been immunized against 
this killer? The answer: They probably 
will, because education is the schools’ civic 
responsibility. 

In the medical social media circles late¬ 
ly, some participants have suggested that 
the anti-lockdown protesters sign waivers 
promising to forgo treatment if they get 
sick with the virus, and declining resus¬ 
citation with a precious ventilator. But we 
know in our hearts that we will treat them 
like any other patient. There are no VIPs 
when it comes to COVID-19. There are also 
no criminals. 

Nina Shapiro, a physician and professor of 
surgery at UCLA, is the author of “Hype: A 
Doctor’s Guide to Medical Myths, Exaggerated 
Claims and Bad Advice — How to Tell What’s Real 
and What’s Not.” 


attempts. He is also a gifted artist, and was 
once a carpenter. When I visited him in 
jail in February, he showed me some of his 
whimsical cartoons, telling me his fellow 
inmates often asked him to draw people 
they missed. 

Until his unexpected release, my uncle 
had been in jail for 11 months, waiting for a 
bed to open up at a substance abuse felony 
punishment facility, where he would take 
part in a court-mandated six-month treat¬ 
ment program, followed by up to three 
months in a transitional treatment center, 
six to nine months of outpatient aftercare 
and up to 12 months of support groups and 
follow-up supervision. But amid COVID- 
19, the substance-abuse facility sealed its 
doors, and the waiting list for its lifesaving 
program was wiped clean. 

My uncle was released at 2:15 p.m. on 
April 13. After more than three weeks of 
searching, my mother finally found him. 
He was in an alley behind a grocery store, 
thin and unshaven, a dirty face mask sag¬ 
ging beneath his chin. He was living under 
a bridge, using his SNAP card to buy cook¬ 
ing sherry, his drug of choice. My mother 
couldn’t hug her little brother, because she 
didn’t know whether he was sick. She and I 
have pieced together what we know of his 
release from a few Dallas County employ¬ 
ees speaking off the record. 

The pandemic is shining a spotlight on 
people who are highly vulnerable — not 
just to the virus, but to the broader social 
injustices that greatly increase the chance 
of contracting and dying from it. 

By washing its hands of my uncle in 
the name of risk avoidance, the criminal 
justice system has delivered him straight 
back to the life-and-death risks that too 
many Americans face every day. 

Bree Barton is a writer who lives in Los Angeles. 


Early release isn’t clemency. It can endanger lives. 
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Deals 


Monday’s transactions 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

BALTIMORE RAVENS - Signed OL D.J. 
Fluker. 

LAS VEGAS RAIDERS - Signed tree- 
agent RB Devontae Booker. Waived LB 
Derrick Moncrief. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Signed QB Tua Ta- 
govailoa to a four-year contract. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Signed 
K Justin Rohrwasser to a four-year con¬ 
tract. Signed LB Cassh Maluia to a four- 
year contract. 

NEW ORLEANS SAINTS - Signed WR 
Marquez Callaway. 

NEW YORK GIANTS - Signed LB Tae 
Crowder to a four-year contract. 


Pro basketball 


Toronto 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Brooklyn 
New York 

Miami 
Orlando 
Washington 
Charlotte 
Atlanta 

Milwaukee 

Indiana 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Cleveland 


W L Pet GB 

46 18 .719 - 

43 21 .672 3 

39 26 .600 r/2 

30 34 .469 16 

21 45 .318 26 


Southeast Division 


41 24 .631 - 

30 35 .462 11 

24 40 .375 16'/2 

23 42 .354 18 


47 .299 

Central Division 

53 12 .815 

39 26 .600 14 


22 43 .338 31 

20 46 .303 33'/ 2 

19 46 .292 34 


Houston 
Dallas 
Memphis 
New Orleans 
San Antonio 

Denver 

Utah 

Oklahoma City 

Portland 

Minnesota 

L.A. Lakers 
L.A. Clippers 
Sacramento 
Phoenix 
Golden State 


40 24 .625 - 

40 27 .597 

32 33 .492 

28 36 .438 1 

27 36 .429 1 

Division 

43 22 .662 - 

41 23 .641 

40 24 .625 

29 37 .439 l . _ 

19 45 .297 23'/2 

Pacific Division 

49 14 .778 - 

44 20 .688 5'/z 

28 36 .438 21V4 

26 39 .400 24 

15 50 .231 35 


Pro hockey 


Boston 

Tampa Bay 

Toronto 

Florida 

Montreal 

Buffalo 

Ottawa 

Detroit 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

70 44 14 12 100 227 174 

70 43 21 6 92 245 195 


70 36 25 

69 35 26 

71 31 31 

69 30 31 

71 25 34 


81 238 227 

8 78 231 228 

9 71 212 221 

8 68 195 217 

12 62 191 243 

39 145 267 


71 17 

Metropolitan Division 

Washington 69 41 20 8 90 240 215 

Philadelphia 69 41 21 7 89 232 196 

Pittsburgh 69 40 23 6 86 224 196 

Carolina 68 38 25 5 81 222 193 

Columbus 70 33 22 15 81 180 187 

N.Y. Islanders 68 35 23 10 80 192 193 

N.Y. Rangers 70 37 28 5 79 234 222 

New Jersey 69 28 29 12 68 189 230 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Central Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

71 42 19 10 94 225 193 

70 42 20 8 92 237 191 

69 37 24 

71 37 


St. Louis 
Colorado 

Winnipeg 

Nashville 

Minnesota 

Chicago 


69 35 26 8 

69 35 27 7 

70 32 30 8 

Pacific Division 

71 39 24 8 

71 37 25 9 


Vegas 
Edmonton 
Calgary 70 36 27 

Vancouver 69 36 27 

Arizona 70 33 29 

Anaheim 71 29 33 

Los Angeles 70 29 35 

San Jose 70 29 36 


82 180 177 
80 216 203 

78 215 217 

77 220 220 
72 212 218 

86 227 211 

83 225 217 

79 210 215 

78 228 217 
74 195 187 
67 187 226 
64 178 212 
63 182 226 


Pac-12 may keep 
football schedule 
all in conference 



John Hefti/AP 


Stanford coach David Shaw says he doesn’t necessarily agree with 
NCAA President Mark Emmert’s belief that college campuses should 
be open for college sports to resume. The Pac-12 has discussed 
the possibility of moving to an 11-game, all-conference schedule. 


By Greg Beacham 

Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — The Pac-12 
has discussed an 11-game regu¬ 
lar season played solely against 
conference opponents as one 
possibility for keeping college 
football going this year amid the 
coronavirus pandemic. 

Southern California coach 
Clay Helton confirmed the all¬ 
conference idea Monday as one 
of several scenarios being evalu¬ 
ated by the Pac-12’s coaches and 
administrators. 

“It’s been discussed in our Pac- 
12 meetings, and it’s been dis¬ 
cussed by the commissioners,” 
Helton said on a video conference 
call with Stanford coach David 
Shaw and new Washington State 
coach Nick Rolovich. 

Pac-12 teams typically play 
12-game schedules with three 
nonconference games. An all-con¬ 
ference schedule would minimize 
travel for a far-flung conference, 
but would wipe out several high- 
profile nonconference games on 
the league’s schedule this fall. 

Helton repeatedly emphasized 
that the Pac-12 doesn’t expect 
to finalize a plan for at least six 
weeks while gathering informa¬ 
tion and observing the progress 
of the pandemic. 

“That is one of the many 

By the numbers 


$225M 

Amount the NCAA will 
distribute to NCAA 
Division I schools this 
year compared to the 
anticipated $600 million. 

$450K 

Amount Chattanooga 
is losing because of the 
funding cut. 

150 

Maximum distance in miles 
Chattanooga is willing 
to travel to any 
new away games. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 


structures as we go through this 
situation and this crisis that is a 
possibility of an all-conference 
schedule,” Helton said. “That is 
one of the structures under dis¬ 
cussion, depending on where we 
are at six to eight weeks from 
now. Those are viable discus¬ 
sions, and it has been brought up 
in our meetings.” 

Washington is supposed to host 
Michigan in the Huskies’ season 
opener on Sept. 5, two days after 
Utah opens its season against 
archrival BYU. California is 
slated to host TCU in its opener, 
while Ohio State visits Oregon 
one week later. 

USC is scheduled to face Ala¬ 
bama in its season opener in Ar¬ 
lington, Texas. The Trojans also 
are slated to host Notre Dame in 
November for the famed intersec¬ 
tional rivalry that dates to 1926 
and has been played every year 
since World War II. 

Shaw pointed out that an all¬ 
conference schedule for any top 
league would alter the nature of 
the College Football Playoff selec¬ 
tion process. The longtime Cardi¬ 
nal coach called the current state 
of college football planning “the 
definition of a fluid situation.” 

“These are all big conversa¬ 
tions that we have in our confer¬ 
ence, but will also take Mr. (Bill) 
Hancock and his group at the 


By Steve Megargee 

Associated Press 

When college sports teams fi¬ 
nally return to play, they might 
not be traveling quite as far as 
they did for road games before 
the pandemic. 

The cancellation of the NCAA 
Tournament has produced a bud¬ 
get crunch that leaves colleges 
everywhere looking for cost-sav¬ 
ing measures. One simple step is 
to cut back on travel. 

That’s easier for some schools 
than others. 

Chattanooga announced last 
month that any 2020-21 away 
games that hadn’t already been 
scheduled must be played within 
150 miles of its campus in south¬ 
eastern Tennessee. The teams 
also need to return to campus the 
day of the game to avoid any lodg¬ 
ing costs. 

“They understand it was a one- 
year situation,” Chattanooga ath¬ 
letic director Mark Wharton said 
of his coaches’ reaction. “I made 
it clear that after we get through 
all this and we feel fairly healthy 
for ’21-22, we’d go back within 
reason and go to the model we 
were at before.” 

Wharton said Chattanooga’s 


CFP to really find out how best to 
finish this hopefully great college 
football season,” Shaw said. 

The Pac-12 hasn’t put a team in 
the playoff since Washington in 
the 2016-17 season. 

Shaw also said he doesn’t nec¬ 
essarily agree with NCAA Presi¬ 
dent Mark Emmert that college 
campuses should be open before 
college sports can resume. 

“I think that’s a great senti¬ 
ment, but I don’t know that that’s 
going to rule the day when it’s all 
said and done,” said Shaw, the 
winningest coach in Stanford 
history. 

“I think the president of the 
United States is going to have a 
weigh-in, and I think every state 
governor is going to have a weigh- 
in,” Shaw added. “I think every 
president, provost, chancellor is 
going to have a weigh-in. There 
may be a scenario to where cam¬ 
puses are partially open, and if we 
can bring back athletes and bring 
back a section of the student body, 


entire football schedule and 
about 60% of the nonconference 
schedule for basketball had been 
put together before the new re¬ 
striction. Wharton added that ex¬ 
ceptions would be offered for any 
“guarantee games” in which the 
school earns enough money from 
making the trip to compensate for 
travel expenses. 

While other schools haven’t 
specified a maximum distance 
for road games, they are trying 
to make their trips as short as 
possible. This doesn’t apply to 
football because those schedules 
generally are put together years 
in advance. 

“It’s about what we can do to 
stay regionally and local,” said 
Northern Illinois athletic director 
Sean Frazier, who is reducing his 
2020-21 salary by 10% along with 
football coach Thomas Ham¬ 
mock. “If that means postponing 
a trip to California — pushing 
that out to later years — yes, we 
want you to do that.” 

Arranging a schedule that 
includes mostly regional op¬ 
ponents is logical for programs 
such as Chattanooga and North¬ 
ern Illinois that are close to other 
schools. 

Frazier noted his Mid-Ameri- 


that may not be exactly what Mr. 
Emmert is talking about, but that 
may be good for a certain univer¬ 
sity. They may feel they’re com¬ 
fortable and ready to resume part 
of their normal activities and still 
field teams for fall sports, and not 
just football, then I think that’s 
going to be acceptable.” 

Even if college football happens 
this fall, the coaches realize the 
strong possibility that teams will 
play without fans in the stands. 

Rolovich, who appeared in the 
video conference with a stuffed 
cougar named Sharon looming be¬ 
hind his left shoulder, also chose 
to find the bright, humorous side 
in the possibility of empty college 
football stadiums. 

“I think it would save a lot of 
time on silent count practice,” 
Rolovich said. “I know the fans 
are part of the experience. It’s 
also part of the financial model, 
but that’s not in my job descrip¬ 
tion. We’re just hoping to eventu¬ 
ally get some games this fall.” 


can Conference school is within 
driving distance of several po¬ 
tential nonconference opponents 
in the Horizon League and Big 
East Conference, among others. 
A look at a map helps explain why 
Wharton instituted his 150-mile 
measure for Chattanooga. 

“From the center of campus 
to downtown Birmingham is 150 
miles center to center,” Wharton 
said. “Nashville’s a little closer. 
To look at schools within that 
(150-mile) radius, there’s quite a 
few.” 

Other schools don’t have that 
luxury. 

“A 150-mile radius isn’t going 
to do anything for us here in Mon¬ 
tana,” Montana athletic director 
Kent Haslam said. “Some people 
can’t even get to a Walmart with¬ 
in 150 miles.” 

Because his school isn’t near 
many other Division I colleges, 
Haslam must find other ways to 
reduce travel costs. Maybe that 
involves taking a bus to places 
where they’d typically fly. 

“We’re like every other institu¬ 
tion in the country, going through 
a fine-tooth comb, looking at 
things line by line, things that can 
be reduced,” Haslam said. 


Budget crunch tightens college travel plans 
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NFL/SPORTS BRIEFS _ 

Webinar helps put rookies in their place 


Program designed to help new 
players adapt to new team, league 


By Rob Maaddi 

Associated. Press 



Julio Cortez/AP 


The Seattle Seahawks’ D.K. Metcalf, a moderator for last month’s NFL rookie webinar, says the best 
advice he received as a rookie was to sit and observe. 

*So these guys were collegiate athletes 
and they come into this room and they 
used to be the best of the best, and now 
they have to sit back, observe and find a 
way to fit in. f 

Mo Kelly 

former Seahawks defensive back and the team’s director of player engagement 


to the combine, who only had a 


D.K. Metcalf says the best ad¬ 
vice he received as a rookie was 
to sit down last at team meetings. 

Metcalf shared his experience 
as a first-year wide receiver for 
the Seattle Seahawks with 547 
players in the NFL’s first rook¬ 
ie webinar after the draft last 
month. 

Jacksonville Jaguars quarter¬ 
back Gardner Minshew and San 
Francisco 49ers linebacker Azeez 
Al-Shaair also were panelists on 
the discussion moderated by Mo 
Kelly, a former Seahawks defen¬ 
sive back and the team’s current 
director of player engagement. 

Tracy Perlman, the NFL senior 
vice president of football com¬ 
munications and marketing, said 
two questions rookies asked most 
were focused on social media use 
and the best way to assimilate 
themselves into a locker room. 

“I think Mo told us in our rook¬ 
ie meeting: ‘Don’t sit nowhere. 
Let everybody come in first and 
sit down. Then you find your seat 
last,”’ Metcalf said. “So that re¬ 
ally set the tone for the year and 
how to approach everything. 
Just wait my turn and soak up as 
much knowledge from the vets as 
I could.” 

Kelly explained why he gives 
that advice. 

“It’s a humbling experience,” 
he said. “These guys are the best 
of the best in college football and 
so they come into the league and 
everybody has a story. (But) re¬ 
ally, nobody cares that you won 
a national championship before. 
You’re entering into a business 
world and into a world of profes¬ 
sional athletes. So these guys were 
collegiate athletes and they come 
into this room and they used to be 
the best of the best, and now they 
have to sit back, observe and find 


a way to fit in.” 

Metcalf warned rookies about 
their use of social media. 

“I told them you can’t make ev¬ 
erybody happy,” he said. “You’re 
building a brand and you have to 
protect that brand, so if somebody 
calls you out on Twitter or Insta- 
gram, you can’t respond. Use so¬ 
cial media for a positive impact 
on your life and other people’s 
lives and not a negative one.” 

Metcalf also cautioned them 
about finances. 

“The easiest way to manage 
that is just to know where your 
money is going and who has con¬ 
trol of it,” he said. “Be proactive 
and know where your money is 
going, how you’re spending it, get 
a budget.” 

Metcalf slipped to the final 
pick in the second round of the 
2019 draft for various reasons, 
then quickly made all the teams 
that passed on him regret their 
decisions. He had 58 catches for 
900 yards and seven touchdowns 
in the regular season. Then he 
helped Seattle beat Philadelphia 
on the road in an NFC wild-card 
playoff game with seven recep¬ 
tions for 160 yards and one TD. 
The Eagles drafted wideout J.J. 
Arcega-Whiteside seven spots 
ahead of Metcalf. Arcega-White¬ 
side had 10 catches in 17 games. 

This year’s rookie class has 
unique challenges because of the 
coronavirus pandemic. Most pro 
days were canceled and team vis¬ 
its were held virtually. 

“I told some guys it’s a good 
thing and a bad thing, because 
what I learned last year about 
the whole draft process is people 
are looking for something bad 
to point out about you no matter 
what it is,” Metcalf said. “So the 
less opportunity teams had to nit- 
pick anything you did wrong was 
a better position for you. But for 
the guys who didn’t get invited 


chance to show what they could 
do at pro day, that’s the other bad 
part about it, so there’s two ways 
you can look at it.” 

The rookie webinar was one of 
five professional development and 
educational webinars for current 
and former players the NFL held 
virtually in March and April. The 
rookies also heard from Perlman; 
Troy Vincent, the league’s ex¬ 
ecutive vice president of football 


operations; Carla Lide-Buglione, 
the league’s player engagement 
coordinator; and Don Davis, the 
NFL Players Association senior 
director of player affairs. 

“Due to the current situation 
with social distancing, these we¬ 
binars are critical to the transi¬ 
tion from being a student athlete 
to becoming a professional ath¬ 
lete,” Vincent said. “This plat¬ 
form meets the athletes on the 
device of their choice and deliv¬ 


ers onboarding curriculum and 
resources essential to their entire 
playing experience.” 

Overall, more than 1,600 past 
and present players registered 
for the five interacative sessions 
that covered finances, real estate, 
mental health, community en¬ 
gagement and the rookie webinar. 
Spouses, girlfriends and partners 
also were invited to participate. 

“It was really valuable to have 
the significant others on the 
phone because you get a lot of 
questions from them,” Perlman 
said. “The idea for us is to make 
sure that we continue to build this 
community of care around play¬ 
ers where they understand that 
we have the resources and we 
want to give them the informa¬ 
tion, and we want to have subject 
matter experts talk them through 
it. So I think that they were really 
successful.” 


Briefly 

Vettel walking away from Ferrari without Formula One title 


Associated Press 

Sebastian Vettel may walk away from 
Ferrari having never delivered the For¬ 
mula One title the proud Italian team so 
desperately wants. 

The four-time world champion is leav¬ 
ing at the end of the year by mutual con¬ 
sent. But it remains uncertain if the season 
will start amid the coronavirus pandemic, 
with the first 10 races already postponed 
or canceled. 

The 32-year-old German driver joined 
Ferrari in 2015 to replace Fernando 
Alonso, but was unable to add to his world 
titles at Red Bull from 2010-13. 

Observers expected him to break Mi¬ 
chael Schumacher’s record of seven FI 


titles. Now that is within reach of world 
champion Lewis Hamilton, who has six. 

Hamilton’s rise with Mercedes has been 
mirrored by Vettel’s slide at Ferrari. 

Of Vettel’s 53 career wins, 14 came with 
Ferrari, including only one last year. 

“In order to get the best possible results 
in this sport, it’s vital for all parties to work 
in perfect harmony,” Vettel said on Tues¬ 
day. “The team and I have realized that 
there is no longer a common desire to stay 
together.” 

Dolphins ink Tagovailoa, Davis 

New Miami Dolphins quarterback 
Tua Tagovailoa signed a $30,275 million, 
four-year guaranteed contract, a person 


familiar with the negotiations told The As¬ 
sociated Press on Monday. 

The team also signed second-round 
pick Raekwon Davis, a teammate of Tago- 
vailoa’s at Alabama. 

Davis, a defensive tackle the Dolphins 
selected with the 56th pick during last 
month’s NFL Draft, will earn $5,655,510 
and receive a signing bonus just shy of $1.7 
million. ESPN first reported the signing. 

In other NFL news: 

■ The Las Vegas Raiders agreed to a 
deal Monday with former Denver Broncos 
running back Devontae Booker. 

A 2016 fourth-round pick out of Utah, 
Booker played four seasons with the Bron¬ 
cos and rushed for 1,103 yards over 61 
games that included six starts. 


Churchill Downs reopens 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Churchill Downs 
opened its stables for the first time since 
winter renovations began in December. 
Racing will resume on May 16 without 
spectators. 

No tests for Swedish players 

Swedish soccer players and coaches will 
not be required to take a test for COVID- 
19 before training sessions or matches. 
They will have to fill in a self-assessment 
form each morning and email it to their 
club doctor no later than two hours before 
training, or before arriving at a stadium 
for a match. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK/MLB 


Julio Cortez/AP 

Washington Nationals manager Dave Martinez, right, reacts after being ejected by home plate umpire 
Bruce Dreckman for arguing. Whenever baseball returns because of the coronavirus pandemic, the lack 
of crowd noise could alter strategy. 


Silence of the fans 


Baseball thinking ahead to how quiet will affect game strategy 


By Tim Booth 

Associated Press 


‘Game shape’ is peak 
problem for athletes 


Tom Murphy has become 
somewhat of an online sensation 
during baseball’s shutdown for 
the array of workouts the Seattle 
Mariners catcher posts on Insta- 
gram from his home in upstate 
New York. 

While staying in shape is a 
priority, Murphy also is think¬ 
ing ahead. As in, how the game’s 
strategy might need to shift if 
teams have to play in empty 
stadiums. 

“It’s going to be one of those 
things that it’s going to add some 
different aspects to the game,” 
Murphy said. 

Whenever baseball returns 
after the delay caused by the 
coronavirus pandemic, there’s 
an element that might come into 
play like never before: the sound 
of silence. 

The crack of the bat and the pop 
of a glove might resonate with a 
rich, deep echo that invokes the 
nostalgia of the game — back 
to the days of playing in front of 
just family and friends in Little 
League or high school when the 
loudest noises were the ping of an 
aluminum bat and an overzealous 
parent. But a quiet ballpark also 
means a drastic departure for 
pro athletes accustomed to roar¬ 
ing crowds. 

“It’s going to be weird, there’s 
no question about it. It’s going to 
be very weird. We’re so used to 
having fans in the stands,” Wash¬ 
ington manager Davey Martinez 
said. “I’ve been in professional 
baseball since 1983. This will be 
a first. This will be a first for me. 
Even in the minor leagues, we 
had fans. This is new territory for 
a lot of us, but it’s going to be part 
of it if we get started.” 

The din of noise associated with 


Jeff Roberson/AP 

Philadelphia Phillies starting pitcher Vince Velasquez, left, talks on 
the mound with catcher J.T. Realmuto. Minus crowd noise, catchers 
will have to be more careful about conversations with pitchers. 


baseball is a masking agent. 

In Murphy’s case, he worries 
about what a batter might be able 
to hear just inches away from 
where he sets up. 

The subtle movement by the 
catcher to give the target in the 
right location and frame home 
plate is a vital piece of success for 
a pitcher. Murphy’s concern is that 
without the normal soundtrack of 
a stadium, will his movements be 
too obvious and allow batters to 
figure out where the pitch might 
be located? 

“That’s something that I’m sure 
people haven’t really thought of 
too much,” Murphy said. “But it’s 
been on my mind a lot, and just 
thinking about how many loca¬ 
tions are going to be given away, 
it’s kind of scary for pitchers, just 
because that’s obviously a huge 
part of their game is command¬ 
ing different locations without the 
hitter knowing. 


“And I definitely worry about 
that situation a little bit,” he said. 

Still, with the expectation that 
games will be TV-only to start, the 
lack of stadium noise could be an 
issue. Discussions that have been 
unfiltered in the past — whether 
those involved are players on the 
field, the umpires or those in the 
dugout — might be heard clearly. 

Some of those previously R- 
rated conversations are going to 
need an editor — or a several-sec¬ 
ond delay and a silence button. 

“I think we’re going to have 
to be very mindful of how loud 
we talk and very mindful of the 
conversations with the umpires 
because everybody is going to be 
able to hear it,” first-year Pitts¬ 
burgh manager Derek Shelton 
said. 

AP sports writers Howard Fendrich 
in Washington and Will Graves in 
Pittsburgh contributed to this report. 


By Cliff Brunt 

Associated Press 

Making it safe for America’s 
professional sports teams to start 
playing games is one thing. 

Making sure athletes are in 
game shape is another. 

The coronavirus pandemic 
brought sports to a halt, but stay- 
at-home orders are starting to be 
eased and a handful of NBA teams 
are opening practice facilities. 

For players, the difference be¬ 
tween merely working out and 
playing games will be a signifi¬ 
cant jump, and experts say things 
shouldn’t be rushed. With athletes 
unable to simulate game or even 
practice activity at home, they 
will need time before resuming 
competition. 

“Whatever the amount of time 
is, just know that players will 
have the input and say so because 
we’re the ones that’s playing, and 
that comes first,” said Oklahoma 
City Thunder guard Chris Paul, 
president of the National Bas¬ 
ketball Players Association. “We 
don’t ever want to put guys in a 
situation where their injury risk 
is high. It varies from player to 
player. But it’s at least got to be 
three to four weeks.” 

Charlotte Hornets coach James 
Borrego said players could be at 
different points based on their ac¬ 
cess to equipment. 

“There’s veterans out there that 
may have a court in their home, 
in their facility and they’re prob¬ 
ably a little bit more ready to go 
than others,” he said. 

NHL Commissioner Gary 
Bettman has said on multiple 
occasions he believes a two- to 
three-week training camp would 
be needed before the season re¬ 
sumes. Many hockey teams have 
had trainers send at-home work¬ 
out routines to players, but few 
if any have been on the ice in 
months. 

“As much as I could mentally 
be in game mode, your body’s 
not ready for it if you don’t get a 
full offseason of training and if 
you don’t get to play a long train¬ 
ing camp with like seven exhibi¬ 
tion games,” Los Angeles Kings 
defenseman Drew Doughty said. 
“If you only get a week training 


camp with a couple exhibition 
games, you’re going to ruin your 
body.” 

Edmonton Oilers forward Alex 
Chiasson said it is on the athlete 
to be ready. 

“We’re professional athletes,” 
he said. “We’ve got to make sure 
we prepare.” 

While basketball and hockey 
were nearing their playoffs, base¬ 
ball was in spring training when 
sports were shut down. It created 
a particular wrinkle for pitchers, 
who tend to train methodically to¬ 
ward full games. 

“The most important part of 
any spring training is prepara¬ 
tion for your pitchers, especially 
your starting pitchers,” Washing¬ 
ton Nationals general manager 
Mike Rizzo said. “Whenever you 
have to expedite a spring train¬ 
ing, that’s probably the most im¬ 
pactful decision that you have to 
make: how to ramp them up.” 

Baltimore Orioles GM Mike 
Elias agreed. 

“When baseball does come 
back, you have to worry about 
guys going a very small number 
of innings," he said. “I don’t know 
that we’ve come up with a solution 
to that.... The public health guide¬ 
lines makes it tough to do it with¬ 
out a training staff and coaches. 
Some of the pitchers are throwing 
into nets in their backyards and 
hitters are hitting off the tee.” 

Tampa Bay catcher Mike 
Zunino said the pitchers were his 
biggest concern. 

“The biggest worry is injuries,” 
he said. “It’s one of those things, 
I think guys are staying in shape, 
they’re throwing now. Hopefully 
a few weeks is enough. I think 
we’ll have to be smart as the sea¬ 
son opens to keep guys fresh.” 

Dr. Mike Reinold, senior medi¬ 
cal adviser for the Chicago White 
Sox, said the challenge for pitch¬ 
ers has been how to maintain what 
they gained from their previous 
spring training progression. 

“It will take around three 
weeks to get a starting pitcher 
likely ramped up to five innings, 
but that assumes that they have 
done the work to maintain them¬ 
selves and are ready to even start 
that progression,” he said. 


Sue Ogrocki/AP 

Oklahoma City Thunder guard Chris Raul said injuries could be a 
problem if sports leagues don’t allow players enough time to get 
back into playing shape before restarting play. 
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For this season only, NL may use DH 


Baseball purists likely to be unhappy 


By Ben Walker 

Associated Press 



Ross D. Franklin/AP 


The Los Angeles Dodgers’ Justin Turner is among the older players who might see 
time at designated hitter if the National Leauge uses a DH this season. 


B efore all the self-proclaimed pur¬ 
ists forecasting the destruction 
of baseball strategy and the very 
sanctity of the sport as we know 
it go berserk bemoaning the inclusion of a 
designated hitter in the National League 
this season, remember this: 

In a most remarkable October full of 
huge momentum swings, the pivotal blow 
that decided last year’s World Series was 
delivered by, yep, the NL DH. 

OK, that clang resonating off the right 
field foul screen at Minute Maid Park — 
courtesy of Howie Kendrick’s home run in 
Game 7 for the visiting Washington Nation¬ 
als — probably won’t drown out the wailing 
of longtime National League fans over the 
plan to play this virus-delayed season with 
a (gasp!) DH in both circuits. 

And it certainly won’t quell the debate 
that’s raged since April 6,1973, when Ron 
Blomberg of the New York Yankees stepped 
to the plate at Fenway Park as Major 
League Baseball’s first DH (and drew a 
bases-loaded walk from Luis Tiant). 

To many NL fans, the scribble of “DH” 
on the lineup card sullies the whole stadi¬ 
um. To lots of AL fans, the sight of a pitcher 
touching a Louisville Slugger is a total af¬ 
front to the diamond. 

No matter, that’s part of the proposal 
MLB owners are making to players — a 
full-time DH in the National League, same 
as the AL. This year, only. 

Jim Riggleman has managed and 
coached in each league and seen both 
sides. 

“During this abbreviated season I’m OK 
with it,” he wrote in an email Monday. 

“In general, I think the NL game is a 
much better game. The pitcher’s AB is not 


the point. It’s all the ramifications that the 
pitcher hitting has on the strategy of the 
game. More interesting game and tougher 
game to manage with pitcher hitting,” he 
said. 

With that, let’s take a meaty cut at what 
this might mean: 

Who’s up? 

Kyle Schwarber (Cubs), Nick Castellanos (Reds) 
and Dominic Smith (Mets) made it to the majors 
with their bats, not gloves. They’d be natural fits. 

Christian Yelich (Brewers), Yoenis Cespedes 
(Mets) and Hunter Pence (Giants) are coming off 
injuries. The DH spot would give them a break 
from the daily grind. 

Kevin Cron (Diamondbacks) hit 38 homers in 
Triple-A and six more for Arizona. With first base- 
man Christian Walker coming off a breakout sea¬ 
son, Cron could have a new slot. 

Justin Turner (Dodgers), Ryan Braun (Brewers) 
and Jay Bruce (Phillies) are among older players 
who might see time there. The Nationals (Ryan 
Zimmerman, Starlin Castro, Eric Thames and 
Kendrick) and the Rockies (Daniel Murphy and 
Ian Desmond) could rotate. Nick Markakis and 
Adam Duvall would benefit in a crowded Braves 
outfield. 

Ouch! 

Max Scherzer, Masahiro Tanaka and Adam 
Wainwright are among the aces in recent years 
to be injured either batting or running the bases. 
With a stop-and-go spring training and a desire to 
quickly ramp up to regular-season speed, no one 
wants to see pitchers get sidelined doing some¬ 
thing besides throwing. 

Who does this rule hurt? Start with Madison 
Bumgarner, the power-hitting pitcher who signed 
with Arizona. He loves to hit and once toyed with 
entering the All-Star Home Run Derby. The Dia¬ 
mondbacks would probably rather put up some¬ 


one paid to bat. 

Jacob deGrom, Clayton Kershaw and Stephen 
Strasburg likely will keep excelling. But their ERAs 
are likely to take a hit — those NL lineups will look 
a little more imposing. 

Opportunity knocks 

Sonny Gray (Reds), Sandy Alcantara (Marlins) 
and Chris Paddack (Padres) all start for teams that 
struggle to score runs. With the DH, managers 
might let them stay in longer, instead of pulling 
them for a pinch hitter. 

Yasiel Puig doesn’t have a team. He combined 
for 24 homers and 84 RBIs with Cincinnati and 
Cleveland last year and remains a free agent. 

Matt Adams (Mets), Logan Morrison (Brewers) 
and Greg Bird (Rangers) signed minor league deals 
in the offseason and, if they prove they’ve still got 


pop, could be low-priced options. NL rosters were 
pretty full when the shutdown came in March, but 
now there figures to be rejiggering. 

Speaking of stats 

For every entertaining home run trot by the 
likes of a Bartolo Colon, don’t forget: Pitchers hit a 
whopping .128 overall last year. NL twirlers were 
better at the dish — they hit .131, while their AL 
counterparts flailed at .087. 

There aren’t many like Shohei Ohtani out there. 
Nelson Cruz, Edwin Encarnacion, J.D. Martinez 
and Miguel Cabrera are easy DH fits in the AL. 
The NL side will be more of a scramble. 

And with extra playoff teams, no doubt guys 
like Jorge Soler, Daniel Vogelbach and Corey Dick¬ 
erson could become trade targets come October 
— or whenever the deal deadline is set. 


Play: Regular season would be reduced, postseason expanded 



Tony Gutierrez/AP 


A fan dressed for the Fourth of July holiday dances to music during 
the fifth inning last July 4 in Arlington, Texas. 


FROM BACK PAGE 

Each team would play about 82 
regular-season games: against 
opponents in its own division plus 
interleague matchups limited to 
AL East vs. NL East, AL Central 
vs. NL Central and AL West vs. 
NL West. 

Postseason play would be ex¬ 
panded from 10 clubs to 14 by 
doubling wild cards in each 
league to four. 

Teams would prefer to play at 
their regular-season ballparks 
but would switch to spring train¬ 
ing stadiums or neutral sites if 
medical and government approv¬ 
als can’t be obtained for games at 
home. Toronto might have to play 
home games in Dunedin, Fla. 

“We’ll see where we will be in 
July,” said California Gov. Gavin 
Newsom, whose state is the home 
of five MLB clubs and who has 
talked with baseball Commission¬ 
er Rob Manfred. “We certainly 
look forward to Major League 
Baseball and all sports resuming. 
But again, the question is when, 
and that will be determined on 
the basis of public health and 
public safety and the spread of 
this virus.” 


The All-Star Game, scheduled 
for Dodger Stadium in Los An¬ 
geles on July 14, likely would be 
called off. 

Medical issues will be at the 
forefront of talks along with 
economics. 

“Bear with me, but it feels like 


we’ve zoomed past the most im¬ 
portant aspect of any MLB re¬ 
start plan: health protections for 
players, families, staff, stadium 
workers and the workforce it 
would require to resume a sea¬ 
son,” Washington pitcher Sean 
Doolittle tweeted. “What’s the 


plan to ethically acquire enough 
tests? ... What’s the protocol if a 
player, staff member, or worker 
contracts the virus?” 

Teams will propose that play¬ 
ers receive the percentage of 
their 2020 salaries based on a 
50-50 split of revenues MLB re¬ 
ceives (luring the regular season 
and postseason, which likely will 
be among the most contentious 
aspects of the proposal during 
negotiations with the players’ 
association. 

“These concepts are beyond 
the spectrum of what players 
have both fought for and derived 
from the CBA from inception: sal¬ 
ary caps, methodologies like this 
are something far afield from our 
working relationship with Major 
League Baseball,” said Scott 
Boras, the sport’s best-known 
agent. “You certainly know why 
they would suggest it.” 

That proposal would take into 
account fans being able to return 
to ballparks at some point, per¬ 
haps with a small percentage of 
seats sold at first and then gradu¬ 
ally increasing. 

Baseball players have refused 
to consider even the frameworks 
for the type of revenue splits that 


have been agreed to by unions in 
the NFL, NBA and NHL. 

Active rosters would be ex¬ 
panded from 26 to around 30. 
With minor leagues shuttered, 
there likely will be the addition of 
about 20 players per club akin to 
the NFL’s practice squad. 

Teams would have the option of 
holding the resumption of spring 
training at home or at their facili¬ 
ties in Florida and Arizona. Most 
teams based in Florida appear 
to be leaning toward that option, 
while Arizona-based clubs are in¬ 
clined to work out at home rather 
than deal with June heat in the 
Phoenix area. 

The DH was adopted by the 
American League for the 1973 
season but has been resisted by 
National League owners. The 
players’ union has favored it be¬ 
cause it would create more jobs 
for high-paying hitters in their 
30s, but MLB has looked at it as 
an economic issue. 

Money, however, has disap¬ 
peared as a DH issue at this 
stage for 2020 because nearly all 
veteran players have agreed to 
contracts. Yasiel Puig is the most 
notable exception. 
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Source: Owners target July 4 


By Ronald Blum 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK 

M ajor League Baseball owners gave 
the go-ahead Monday to making a 
proposal to the players’ union that 
could lead to the coronavirus-de- 
layed season starting around the 
Fourth of July weekend in ballparks without fans, 
a plan that envisioned expanding the designated 
hitter to the National League for 2020. 

Spring training could start in early to mid-June, 
a person familiar with the decision told The As¬ 
sociated Press. The person spoke on the condition 
of anonymity because details of the plan were not 
announced. 

MLB officials were slated to make a presenta¬ 


tion to the union on Tuesday. An agreement with 
the players’ association is needed, and talks are ex¬ 
pected to be difficult — especially over a proposal 
for a revenue split that would be unprecedented for 
baseball. Players withstood a 7 '/ 2 -month strike in 
1994-95 to fight off such a plan. 

“If you do anything that resembles a cap, that 
smells like a cap, you’ve given too much,” said 
Dave Stewart, a four-time 20-game winner who 
is now an agent and spent two years as Arizona’s 
general manager. 

“A salary cap has been a non-starter for the play¬ 
ers as long as I’ve been in baseball,” said David 
Samson, president of the Expos and Marlins from 
2002-17. “I think when MLB is proposing a revenue 
split, it is with the full knowledge that the players’ 
union will automatically reject that.” 

SEE PLAY ON PAGE 23 



John Bazemore/AP 


The Braves’ Ozzie Albies rounds first base after hitting a three- 
run home run on July 4 in Atlanta. Major League Baseball owners 
gave the go-ahead Monday to making a proposal to the players’ 
union to start the season on the Fourth of July weekend. 



TO OUR READERS 


As the sports world pauses to join the rest of the world in fighting the coronavirus pandemic, you will 
see fewer sports stories in Stars and Stripes. We look forward to resuming our normal coverage when 
the leagues and governing bodies determine it is safe for athletes and fans to return to competition. 




















